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EARLY MEMOIRS AND LIVES OF BISHOP 
BERKELEY. 


In his wide and varied correspondence Berkeley is the 
man of affairs, sane, shrewd, efficient. On the stage and 
in popular tradition he is an eccentric, an oddity, and 
people smile at the mention of his name. Even well- 
informed biographies convey the impression that he was 
an amiable fool, with “every virtue under heaven,” save 
commonsense. Of course a philosopher who denies the 


existence of matter lays himself open to misconstruction, 
but the general misconception of Berkeley’s personality 
traces to an accident of letters, rather than to his im- 
materialism, as the following study will show. 

Berkeley died in January, 1753, and his family and 
friends, as happens when great men die, at first thought 
his name and fiame secure, and they seem to have taken 
no steps about a Memoir or a Life for ten or fifteen years. 
Their inaction gave Grub Street’ (or that hack-work 
journalism for which the name stands) a long start. In 
consequence, the public saw the caricature of Berkeley 
before the portrait, and the caricature “caught on.” How 
like a philosopher, men said. Even when biographers 
were supplied with an authentic portrait of the real man, 
they were not content; their public expected something 
different, and so they framed the portrait in legend and 
draped it with those foolish tales, traditionally associated 
with the name of Berkeley. 

*For the mention of ‘a Grubstreet pamphlet’, see below, p. 37. 

B 
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I deal below in numbered sections with the accounts in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1), in the British Plutarch (2), in 
the Annual Register (3), in the Biographia Britannica, 
first edition (4) and second edition (6), and in the General 
Biographical Dictionary (8), with the various forms of 
Stock’s Life (5), and with the informal, corrective con- 
tributions of Mrs. Anne Berkeley (7) and Mrs. Eliza 
Berkeley (9). These Memoirs and Lives and records are 
not all of equal importance, nor are they independent of 
one another, and, as we shall see, they ultimately reduce 
to two sources, imaginative journalism and family infor- 
mation. The former strain has yielded the pseudo- 
Berkeley, the Berkeley of fiction, found in the British 
Plutarch and the Annual Register; the latter strain is 
represented in Stock and the dependent group of bio- 
graphies, which, based on information furnished by the 
family, depict with varying degrees of accuracy, fullness, 
and purity the historical Berkeley, the Berkeley of fact. 

(1) The account in the Gentleman’s Magazine’ calls 
for little comment. It was fiir, friendly and common- 
place; coming out a week or two after the Bishop’s death, 
it was little more than an obituary, a one-column sketch 
of some public aspects of his career, making no serious 
mistakes, but deficient in information. It gives no place 
or date of birth, nor particulars about his family. Of his 
books, it names only the Alciphron; it mentions his account 
of the island of Inarime as extant among Pope’s letters; 
it records his encouragement of local industry at Cloyne, 
his refusal of Lord Chesterfield’s offer of a better bishopric, 
his supposed intention of passing three years at Oxford, 
and his alleged attempt to exchange his bishopric for a 
canonry at Christ Church. 

(2) Nine years later there appeared in the British 
Plutarch? The Life of George Berkely (sic). The mis- 
spelling of the name is an index of the ignorance here 

* January, 1753, vol. xxtil, p. 52. *1762, vol. x11, p. 160-171. 
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displayed. The “Life” is a slight, chatty, pretentious, and 
irresponsible account without any attempt at documenta- 
tion. Its earlier pages in particular make Berkeley appear 
ridiculous—in fact, they state that he was “ridiculous” in 
his younger days. Here almost certainly is the source of 
the general misconception of the man, the fons et origo 
mali. This “Life” set the headline which subsequent 
biographies followed. It opens very confidently with the 
untrue statement that he was the son of a clergyman in 
Ireland, and not content with making the mistake, dresses 
it out, recounting along conventional lines how the poor, 
pious, learned parson taught his clever son all he himself 
knew, and then pinched and scraped to send him on to 
College. Much of the’ remainder is in a similar vein. 
Berkeley is the absent-minded philosopher walking about 
in the College square, and he runs his nose against a post, 
and a passing sophister exclaims, “Never mind it, Doctor, 
there’s no matter in it.” The Memoir contains at least 
three definite errors in fact which can be easily refuted. 
One has been already mentioned, and as well there are the 
statements that he received a great part of his education 
at Oxford, and that the ship on which he sailed for America 
was cast away. Its picture of Berkeley in his student 
days is absurd; he is a recluse and the butt of College, and 
is by some regarded as “the greatest dunce in the whole 
university”; here we have the well-known, but baseless, 
tale, told with gusto, of him and his chum, Contarini, 
agreeing to hang one another for a while in turn that they 
might experience the sensations of the dying malefactor.* 

The Memoir contains some inept remarks upon 
Berkeley’s writings and his views. It says, for instance, 
that in later life Berkeley examined his De Motui (sic) 


‘Four years later (Biog. Brit. art. Berkeley, note) this tale was 
described as, ‘‘The idle story which -has crept into the Annual Register 
for the year 1763 from a Grubstreet pamphlet, published a few years 
ago... a pure catch-penny phantom without the least foundation.’’ 
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. and “found much to be reprehended, and much to 
be added, and freely told his friends his opinion.” In 
point of fact, Berkeley reprinted his De Motu in the 
Miscellany without alteration six months before his death, 
and in the light of that fact we can judge the worth of the 
Memoir’s statement that at last Berkeley rejected meta- 
physics and turned to “more beneficial studies, to politics 
and medicine.” 

The Memoir quotes a score of the Queries, with the 
caustic remark: “they were read, approved for the most 
part, and forgotten.” There are statements here which 
may be true, but which are not confirmed from other 
sources. We are told that “Doctor Depusch, an excellent 
musician,’ was engaged with Berkeley in the Bermuda 
project, and that Berkeley was interested in a scheme for 
improving the English language by a learned society, like 
the French Academy. The whole Memoir, however, lies 
under suspicion; it looks like a piece of ignorant hack- 
work without a vestige of authority. Even if it contain 
some truth of fact, its general picture is a caricature of 
the man. Occasionally it shows some serious appreciation 
of its subject; but it opens on the note of banter, and that 
note prevails throughout. That a bantering record of this 
great man and great mind should have been the first 
to appear and should have set the tone for later studies is 
a matter for keen regret. 

(3) Unfortunately, too, in the following year this 
caricature received increased publicity and an access of 
authority; for the article was reproduced as a Memoir of 
Berkeley in the Annual Register,° an influential publication, 
then edited by Edmund Burke, which found its way into 
every gentleman’s library. The Register makes a few 
minor additions and stylistic changes, and omits some of 
the more verbose sections, but in the main it takes over 
verbatim from the British Plutarch, 


51763, Characters, pp. 2-5. 
, oe. 
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Distressed by the misrepresentation, the Bishop’s 
relatives and friends® took steps to put out a true account 
and vindicate his memory. Dr. Robert Berkeley, younger 
brother of the Bishop, ex-fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Rector of Midleton near Cloyne, who had been on 
close terms with his elder brother for years, drew up an 
account of the Bishop and communicated it to Joseph 
Stock,’ a young fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, who in 
the Introduction to his An Account of the Life of George 
Berkeley .. . (1776) claims to have had particular 
acquaintance with the family iand friends of the Bishop. 

(4) This family information must, in part at least, 
have been accessible to the writer of the article on Berkeley 
in the first edition (1766) of the Biographia Britannica 
(Supplement), the first attempt (so far as I know) at a 
documented Life, and I suggest, without being able to 
prove the point, that Stock himself wrote the article, or 
at least contributed its substance; there are difficulties in 
the way of accepting my suggestion, but even greater 
difficulties in the way of rejecting it. Chalmers in 1812* 
says that Robert Berkeley’s account “was first inserted in 
the Biog. Britannica, and many mistakes pointed out, and 
additions made to it in a subsequent volume of that work.” 


*From the Preface to Monck Berkeley’s Poems, p. ececxi, we learn 
that in the nineties Canon George Berkeley used to say of every Life 
yet published ‘‘they are lamentably imperfect,’’ and that Monck 
Berkeley used to regret that his father had not allowed Dr. Johnson to 
write the Bishop’s Life. Dr. Johnson (ib. pp. ecl-celiii) wished to 
write it, and made several approaches to the son; but the latter would 
not receive him or furnish the documents. The two had met’ when 
George was a student at Oxford, and Johnson made fun of the Bishop’s 
American scheme; whereupon George made his bow and left the room. 
The rest of the company reproached Johnson, who made his amende 
in the words, ‘‘Why, I think the Bishop’s scheme no bad one; but I 
abused it to take down the young gentleman, lest he should be too 
vain of having had such a father.’’ 

"Stock entered T.C.D. in 1756 at the age of 16, graduated B.A. in 
1761, and was elected fellow in 1763. He was Bishop of Killala 
(1798) and of Waterford and Lismore (1810); he died in 1813. 

®’See below, p, 12. 
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Almost certainly (though his words are not absolutely 
decisive) he is speaking exclusively of the second edition 
(1780, vol. ii), with its Corrigenda and Addenda in 
vol iii. It looks to me as if Chalmers had not carefully 
considered the account in the first edition; had he collated 
the two editions, as I have done, his critical mind must 
have seen the continuity or connection underlying the 
striking divergences; and then he would have concluded, 
as I venture to conclude, that since Stock, using Robert 
3erkeley’s material, is the admitted author of the article 
in the 1780 edition, the article in the 1766 edition must 
have been Stock’s too in essentials. . 

It is true that this theory requires one to hold that 
Stock was criticizing incidentally his own earlier work 
when in his Introduction to his octavo Life of 1776 he 
writes: “In more than twenty years which have elapsed 
since the death of Bishop Berkeley, no account of him hath 
yet been offered to the public that was not either void 
of truth, or extremely inaccurate and defective”; but an 
honest workman is always ready to be severe on his own 
bad work, and that is what Stock seems to me to be doing 
here. He does not throw it overboard; for he distinguishes 
accounts “void of truth,” like that of the British Plutarch 
(in large part) from those like his own, which are inaccurate 
and defective; and he is careful to add that he is not 
censuring “such as wrote from what information they 
could collect, and probably thought any account, however 
imperfect, of so extraordinary a person better than none.” 
I take those words to be an apology for his article of 1766 
without an open admission of authorship. 

The opening words of the Biographia article of 1766 
are: “Berkeley (George) the learned and ingenious Bishop 
of Cloyne in Ireland was a native of that kingdom, and 
the son of William Berkeley of Thomastown in the 
County of Kilkenny.” Those words are virtually identical 
with the opening of “Stock’s Life” in all its various forms, 
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and a note on the words says: “This, as well as a great 
part of the present article was communicated by a par- 
ticular friend of the Bishop.” The “friend” is probably 
his brother Robert. Stock could hardly be so described; 
for he was only thirteen years old when the Bishop died. 
There are other sentences and even paragraphs where the 
resemblance is so close that one has to say that either 
Stock wrote the 1766 article or borrowed from it without 
acknowledgment; for instance, the Biographia (1766) on 
the first mention of Esther Vanhomrigh says, “whose name 
is no stranger to these memoirs”—words that are quite in 
place there amongst other articles on such men as Swift;- 
but the identical words occur in Stock’s separately pub 
lished Life (p. 13) of 1776, where they are quite out of 
place, and Stock omits them in later reprints. 

The article in the Btographia (1766) is indeed 
“extremely inaccurate and defective”; and if Stock had a 
hand in it, no wonder he was unwilling to advertise the 
fact. It gives the date of birth as 1679 (the date on the 
memorial tablet at Oxford) instead of 1685; it gives the 
place of birth as Queen’s County instead of Kilkenny; it 
says nothing of the grandfather; it runs the two con- 
tinental tours into one, and makes Berkeley retire to his 
Deanery on his return from America. Still, with all its 
mistakes and omissions, it was, in tone and substance, a 
great advance on previous accounts. It is serious and 
dignified, and gives in general a true picture of Berkeley’s 
life and character. It has clearly tried to find the facts; 
for it quotes authorities instead of drawing on hearsay 
and the imagination. It explicitly corrects two mistakes 
in the earlier Lives—that about his father already referred 
to, and the statement that he received education at Oxford. 
In correcting the latter mistake it shows a remarkably 
accurate knowledge, saying: “he never was there but once 
before, in 1713, ona visit to Dr Smallridge, with whom 
he staid three months.” These facts we to-day can check 
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with the Percival correspondence, and they are correct 
except that the stay was for two months only. In two 
other points, this first edition of the Biographia is more 
correct than the second edition, and I am convinced that 
the writer of the article must have had access to family 
information. It says that just before Berkeley died he 
was commenting on 1 Corinthians xv; later on the widow 
told the world that she had been reading that passage to 
him; but the second edition and “Stock” state that she 
had been reading from one of Sherlock’s sermons. Even 
more remarkable is the fact that the first edition gives the 
number of the children correctly as “four sons and three 
daughters,’ whereas “Stock” in all forms ignores those 
who died young and gives “three sons and one daughter.” 
This is no case of mistake or ignorance; whoever knew 
the full facts must have been in touch either with Robert 
Berkeley or the widow; it is pretty certain that Stock 
himself knew the full facts, but decided in his later work 
. not to mention the three children who died in infancy.° 

The article refers to Sir James Ware’s History of 
Ireland and Delany’s Observations upon Lord Orrery’s 
Life of Dean Swift. It has the interesting statement that 
Vanessa left her money to Berkeley because of his Essay 
towards preventing the Ruine of Great Britain. It 
contains some inadequate references to Berkeley’s writings 
mostly in the notes, and it quotes some of Berkeley’s 
ietters. 

(5) Ten years later appeared the first separately pub- 
lished Life, viz. An Account of the Life of George 
Berkeley D.D. late Bishop of Cloyne in Ireland, with notes 
containing strictures upon his works (London, 1776, 2/-). 
This is a small octavo volume, and it was published 
anonymously; but there is no doubt that it was by Stock; 


*The family might well have been rendered sensitive about the 
delicacy of the children by the heartless suggestion in the British 
Plutarch that the Bishop by dosing his children with tar-water had 
impaired their health. 
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for it is virtually identical with the Memoir prefixed to 
the 1784 edition of the works in quarto, where the 
Advertisement states that it was drawn up by him. The 
Introduction remarks that the very celebrity of great men 
prevents the making of accurate records of their lives and 
passes the judgment on the previous memoirs of Berkeley, 
quoted above (p. 6). The author claims particular 
acquaintance with the family and friends” of the Bishop, 
and “knowledge of the truth of every fact he relates.” 

This “octavo Life” (as Chalmers calls it) is correct in 
the main, and Stock clearly took great pains with it; but 
there are small mistakes in it; for instance, the amount of 
the Bermuda grant is given'as £10,000 instead of £20,000, 
and the date of Berkeley’s appointment to Cloyne as 1733 
instead of 1734. The passage on Vanessa’s affairs did 
not give satisfaction, and it was re-handled later, and the 
extensive notes appended are not all reproduced in the 
later redactions. In 1777 there was a second edition, 
“with improvements,” which was reprinted in vol. ii of 
the Biographia Britannica (1780). It was re-issued in 1784 
under the title Memoirs of George Berkeley... The second 
edition, with a collection of Berkeley’s letters added, very 
shortly before the appearance of vol. iii of the Biographia 
Britannica (1784), which contains Mrs. Anne Berkeley’s 
criticisms (see below, p. 11), where it is mentioned as 
“being the same with our article by Dr Stock.” 

In this form, t.e. without the notes added by Kippis 
in 1780 and with no attention to the criticisms of Mrs. 
Anne Berkeley (which came out just too late to be noticed, 
unfortunately), the Memoir was prefixed to the quarto 
edition of the collected works of 1784. In this form it 
became known as “Stock’s Life” and attained a com- 
manding position, being prefixed also to the collected works 
of 1820, 1837, and 1843; it has been the backbone of all 
subsequent biographies. 
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(6) We now come to the second (Kippis’) edition of 
the Biographia Britannica. Its article on Berkeley is in 
vol. ii (pp. 247-262), which appeared in 1780. It has the 
opening note : ‘“Most of the following particulars of Bishop 
Berkeley’s life were received from a brother of his Lord- 
ship’s, yet living; and the whole article was communicated 
by a gentleman who is at this time (1778) one of the 
Fellows of Trinity-college, Dublin’; a note at the end 
determines the authorship still further in the words: “The 
above article, though it hath been separately printed, was 
drawn up by the ingenious writer of it, for the purpose of 
being inserted in our work. We have given it, therefore, 
without alteration, and shall here subjoin a few additional 
facts and observations.” 

As to the Life itself little or nothing remains to be 
said; for it is virtually identical with Stock’s “octavo 
Life,” already described, with the minor corrections and 
changes referred to above. The long note appended to it, 
however, calls for some remarks. Its “additional facts 
and observations” include some of the foolish stories from 
the British Plutarch and the Annual Register. It is much 
to be regretted that these should have been repeated; 
evidently the traditional Berkeley was by this time 
enshrined in the public mind, and the editor felt bound to 
keep up the tradition, and to repeat all that had ever 
appeared in print about him. The other parts of the note 
contain things of value. The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
December, 1776, is cited in proof that Berkeley never went 
as Chaplain to the Duke of Grafton. We have here 
Chandler’s account of the gifts to Yale, Hoadly’s 
criticism of the Aeciphron, Dr. Maty’s account of Lord 
Chesterfield’s offer of the bishopric of Clogher, Atterbury’s 
exclamation on meeting Berkeley (Duncombe’s Letters by 
several eminent persons deceased, vol. [not given], 
pp. 106-7), Dr. Blackwell’s interesting, because first-hand, 
report on Berkeley’s thirst for practical knowledge 
(Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, vol. ii, pp. 277-8), 
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Hume and Beattie on Berkeley’s philosophy, particulars of 
some of Berkeley’s minor works communicated by a 
“Mr. Reed” (could this be Dr. Thos. Reid, the 
philosopher?), and a long discussion of the Adventures 
of Signor Gaudentio di Lucca, often, but erroneously, 
attributed to Berkeley. 

The note aims at comprehensiveness, and is evidence 
that the passage of the years had brought no diminution 
in the general interest in Berkeley, and that the study of 
his life proper was broadening out into a study of his 
thought and his writings. 

(7) The publication of Stock’s Life in the Biographia 
brought a very important person into the field, Mrs. 
Anne Berkeley, the Bishop’s widow. She communicated 
criticisms of it through Mr. J. Duncombe, and these were 
published in vol. iii (1784) of the Biographia under 
Corrigenda and Addenda. She says that she was reading 
Chapter xv of 1 Corinthians to him when he passed away; 
she denies that he was addicted to reading romances, and 
she defends his rejection of matter; she makes statements 
on the Vanessa poem and letters, and tells the inner story 
of the passage through Parliament of the Bermuda scheme; 
she speaks of her husband’s knowledge of architecture, 
and of the plans he drew out for the Bermuda settle- 
ment; she fills in the account of the Rhode Island sojourn, 
describes his attitude to Lord Chesterfield’s offer, and 
supplies other details about the Bishop’s life and thought. 

The widow’s criticism of Stock’s Life may be taken 
as an indirect confirmation of it; for since so able a 
critic found so little to add or take away, we may have 
confidence in its general accuracy and adequacy; but, of 
course, it needs to be supplemented by reference to the 
many letters and other relevant documents which have 
come to light since those days. 

(8) The General Biographical Dictionary (a new 
edition by A. Chalmers, vol. v, 1812, pp. 53-64) made a 
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further attempt at completeness by working into Stock’s 
Life various notes and criticisms, and especially the 
widow’s criticisms. Chalmers ends his article with the 
following statement, which seems in general accurate, 
though it is not everywhere explicit :— 

“Dr. Berkeley has not been very fortunate in his 
biographers. An account of him was drawn up by his 
brother, the Rev. Robert Berkeley, vicar-general of Cloyne, 
who died in 1787. This was first inserted in the Biog. 
Britannica, and many mistakes pointed out, and additions 
made to it in a subsequent volume of that work. 
Previously to this, in 1776, an ‘Account of his Life’ was 
published in a thin octavo volume, at London, which 
probably was drawn up from family information. Of this 
a second edition was published in 1784, professedly ‘with 
improvements,’ but the errors both of the first edition and 
of the Biog. Brit. which had then appeared, are retained. 
In 1784 a new edition of the bishop’s entire works was 
published at Dublin and London, 2 vols., 4to, with the 
octavo life prefixed. The third vol. of the Biog. Brit. 
contains some important information from the bishop’s 
widow (who died 1786) and which we have endeavoured 
to incorporate. It remains only to be noticed that the 
romance called the ‘Adventures of Signor Gaudentio di 
Lucca,’ often attributed to our author, was certainly not 
his production.” 

(9) Mrs. Eliza Berkeley’s contribution is in her 
Preface to Poems by the late George-Monck Berkeley Esq. 
LL.B., F.S.S.A“° This is a quarto volume printed in 

“T am indebted to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral 
for the loan of their copy of this rare work. I have made a careful 
study of the book in my attempt to determine its value as a source. 
The work is of some importance to Swiftians as well as to Berkeleians; 
for the editor says (p. ecelxxxv n) that she firmly believes, from what 
she had heard from Dean Delany, that both Swift and Stella were 
children of Sir William Temple, and that they heard the news on the 


day of their marriage. I am stating what she says, but I must not 
be taken as accepting the marriage for fact. 
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London in 1797, and its Preface by the editor, mother of 
the poet, is nearly four times as long as the rest of the 
book. The poems occupy 178 pages, and the editor’s 
Preface along with her Postscript, Farewell Epistle, 
Apology and Postscript to the poems, occupies some 650 
pages. Mrs. Berkeley was wife (widow at the time of 
publication) of the Rev. Dr. George Berkeley, Canon of 
Canterbury, second son of the Bishop. She was the elder 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Frinsham, and grand-daughter 
of F. Cherry of Shottesbrook House, Berks. Someone 
who knew her personally, perhaps Chalmers himself, 
wrote of her :—‘‘She was unquestionably a lady of con- 
siderable talents, but her fancy was exuberant, and her 
petty resentments were magnified . . . In conversation, 
as in writing, she was extremely entertaining, except to 
those who wished also to entertain... She had, however, 
a very warm friendly heart, amidst all her oddities, and her 


1uumerous contributions to the Gentléman’s Magazine 
contain no small portion of entertainment and informa- 


tion.”’* 


Her son Monck, the apple of her eye, author of 
Literary Relics (1789), died in 1793; she had already lost 
her other son, and her husband died in 1794-5. These 
bereavements go far to explain her garrulity. She is a 
lonely old lady living in the past. She claims to have had 
a good memory, and at times she writes with point and 
vigour.’* She lauds her titled friends, lashes her enemies, 
titled and untitled, attacks various customs of the day, 
and, incidentally, gives vivid pictures of the eighteenth- 
century life, of society manners and habits, conversation 
and outlook in cathedral towns. She is aware of her own 


“The General Biographical Dictionary, 1812, vol. v, art. George 
Berkeley fils. 

“She reads the Bible to her maid (to the benefit of both parties, 
she hopes) while her hair is being dressed and ‘‘the frizzing ete. is 
performing’’; and, careful soul, she reads in ‘‘an old thumbed Bible; 
for the powder and pomatum would spoil a good one’’ (p. cecelxxv). 
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literary deficiencies, complaining that she has no one to 
help her in preparing “these undigested immethodical 
pages” (p. cclxiii). She speaks of “this frightfully long 
Preface” (p. dexxx), owning up to la fluxe de plume, but 
pleading that it is not necessary to read the whole of every 
book (p. cxliv). 

The size of the Preface and its rambling character 
inevitably arouse suspicion, but it ought not to be dis- 
credited in toto. I began to read it with a strong 
prejudice against it, but I changed my views as I read on. 
I would reject here and there, allow discount often, 
but on the whole I would accept what she says, especially 
when she makes plain, unvarnished statements where her 
little foibles have no scope. Her naiveté is in her favour. 
She was in a position to get accurate information about 
her father-in-law, and sufficiently well trained to convey it. 
When she is not sure, she says so, and sometimes she puts 
a blank for a doubtful name of place or person. 

She could hardly have known the Bishop, but she was 
proud of him, and extremely interested in his memory. 
Her statements about him trace, for the most part, to her 
husband and her mother-in-law. She says (p. cccexi): 
“There are a thousand very curious, very diverting, some 
very ludicrous, anecdotes of that great and good prelate 
that Dr Berkeley [her husband] and his Mother used to 
relate of the great Bishop.” She knew the Lives that had 
appeared, and records that her husband had said of them 
all, “they are lamentably imperfect,” and that her son used 
to regret that his father had refused to allow Dr. Johnson 
to write the Life.** At times she appears to be trying in 
an unsystematic way to supplement previous accounts, as 
when she says that she does not remember reading in any 
of the Lives that the Bishop refused to inclose the great 
common at Cloyne (p. ccccxvii). She had interests in 
Ireland; her money was invested there, and she was in 


“See above, p. 5 2. 
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touch with the Inchiquins, Lumleys and other families 
from the neighbourhood of Cloyne. She does not formally 
document her statements, but she fairly often indicates 
her sources of information. Of Swift she heard from 
Delany, her husband’s close friend; of the Rhode Island 
days she heard from her mother-in-law, who was there, 
and from Dr. Samuel Johnson, son of the Bishop’s great 
friend in America, who often “sent over two immense 
double-barrels of fine American New-town pippins.” She 
had frequently been told by Richard Dalton, Berkeley’s 
“learned agreeable friend,” that Sir John James told 
Bishop Benson that he had left his fortune to Berkeley, 
and that on hearing of it from Benson Berkeley wrote back 
“a thundering letter,” saying : “Do you tell James I will not 
have his fortune. Bid him leave it to his relations. I 
won't have it.”** She is aware of the importance of 
documents, and says that her husband had “vast numbers” 
of Lord Berkeley (of Stratton)’s letters to the Bishop, and 
that she herself had papers of the Bishop’s to inspect, 
“several stone weight.”*° 

I noticed a few mistakes in her statements, but not 
many. She gives the year of Berkeley’s taking up 
residence at Cloyne as 1735 instead of 1734,’* and I think 
she confuses Peter Browne with Jemmet Browne, both 
bishops of Cork (p. cccexcix). On the other hand, she 
makes many statements of which the accuracy can be 
proved; for instance, she says that her husband when a 
student at Christ Church had lived expensively in the 
Bishop’s life-time (her £600 in 4 months is not incredible, 

“P. eeeclx n; where we are told that the long letter to James on 


the Roman controversy, now in the Berkeley Papers, was to have been 
published in the intended second volume of Monck Berkeley’s Literary 
Relies. 

*She mentions the journal in Italy and other of the Berkeley 
Papers, p. dexxviii. No doubt MS 39314, 71 pp., entitled F. Cherry 
Commonplaces, found its way into the Berkeley Papers through this 
channel. 


*P, xevii; but she has it right on p. eccelviii. 
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when the horses and grooms are taken into account, 
p. ccxxxvii). This statement is confirmed by the account 
books of the College, which show that Berkeley’s outlay 
was far more than that of his contemporaries.” 

The most important of her statements concern the 
Bishop’s family. She tells of the soldier brother, 
William, who was in command in Fifeshire in the 45 
and was remembered long afterwards for his humanity 
(p. exxxviiin). She also tells (p. ccv) of, a brother 
who had seduced a lady of family and refused to 
marry her, and how years after when he had become “a 
worthy man” he visited Cloyne and stayed at the Palace 
ior a few days; but the Bishop absolutely refused to see 
him, dining by himself in the library while his brother was 
in the house. I wonder was this “the black sheep” of the 
family, Thomas, who was condemned to death for 
bigamy in 1726 (there is no record of the execution of the 
sentence), and whom his elder brother in an extant letter 
at the time called “that villain.” She also records (and 
we have practically no other information about the 


parents): “The father and mother of Bishop Berkeley, § 


although not at all related before their marriage (Mrs. 
Berkeley was aunt to old General Wolfe, father of the 
famous General of that name), both died in the same week 
of the asthma, and were interred at the same time in the 
same grave. They were a happy pair through life, and 
happy in not being divided in death. It cannot be said 
that they died an untimely death, both being near ninety. 
They lived to breed up six sons, gentlemen. They lived 


* The Dean has kindly allowed my son to inspect the account books. 
Another point of some interest is that she says (p. eceexi n) that the 
Bishop retained the famous Pasquilino for 4 years to teach his children 
music. It is noteworthy that in his Authentic Narrative of the success 
of Tar-water, p. 123, Prior names Pasquilino as having told him that 
he had been cured of a fever by tar-water; indeed he speaks as if he 
took the remedy habitually. It was Pasquilino who said, May God 
‘*pickle’’ (preserve) your Lordship. 
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to see the eldest a bishop some years before their 
ceath .. .” I can see no reason for not accepting that 
statement. The editor brings it in very naturally, not to 
prove some point under dispute, but to explain her son’s 
“hereditary illness, the asthma.”** 

The results of this study may be summarized as 
follows: (1) The comic or “stage philosopher” element 
in Lives of Bishop Berkeley ought to be rejected as coming 
ultimately from the fanciful account of him in the British 
Plutarch. (2) Stock’s Life is on the whole reliable. 
(3) It needs to be supplemented by Mrs. Anne Berkeley’s 
statements (and of course by the ‘letters, etc.). (4) Mrs.: 
Eliza Berkeley’s statements about the Bishop are, in general, 
to be accepted.’® 


*P. eceexecviii. There is another statement (p. ecclxxiii n) which 
partly confirms the above statement, and part of which must be 
received with reserve; viz. ‘‘Bp Berkeley was nephew to Archbishop 
Usher, as was his cousin-german General Wolfe.’’ Usher died in 1656, 
and Berkeley was born in 1685, and it is therefore not likely that they 
were uncle and nephew. But ‘‘nephew’’ is sometimes used loosely 
for grandnephew, and a relationship of some sort is implied in Monck 
Berkeley’s words to his mother (ib.), ‘‘I am the grandson of Bishop 
Berkeley, the representative of Archbishop Usher. I hope I feel as I 
ought the honour conferred upon me (LL.B. conferred by T.C.D. by 
diploma, 1788), and trust that although I cannot equal, I shall never 
disgrace my famous ancestors.’’ 

“Since the above was written I have come on an interesting little 
piece of confirmatory evidence. Her Preface (p. eexxiv) says that 
Berkeley had a magnificent gold medal presented to him by the late 
King when Prince of Wales. It is a perfectly true statement, though 
at first sight it looks improbable. The medal was presented to Berkeley 
at the time when the Prince accepted the office of Chancellor of 
Dublin University, and Judge Wainwright refers to it as proof of 
Berkeley’s loyalty and distinction in an important letter to Mrs. 
Clayton; see Mrs. Thomson, Memoirs of Viscowntess Sundon, vol. ii, 
pp. 165-78. 


A. A. LUCE. 
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THE ascendancy of the Isaurians in the second half of the 
fifth century was described in detail by several excellent 
contemporary historians, but their works have disappeared 
save for a few fragments. We have in particular to 
ceplore the complete loss of Pamprepius’s historical work 
on these wild mountaineers, while of the History of 
Candidus, himself a native of Isauria, we have little more 
than Photius’s summary. The best and fullest modern 
account of Isaurian history under the Emperors Leo, 
Zeno, and Anastasius is that by E. W. Brooks’; but it is 
still sometimes forgotten that the Isaurian ascendancy 
under the Emperor Zeno had an important prelude under 
Theodosius II, and it is the purpose of the present note 
to discuss this prelude. Unhappily, this earlier period too 
is exceedingly obscure, and no contemporary history of it 
has survived in extenso. The reader will, therefore, | 
hope, pardon the tentative nature of the following remarks. 
We can only hope to reconstruct fragments of the story, 
and disconnected fragments at that. The meaning of the 
tale as a whole cannot even be guessed at in the present 
state of the evidence. 

In the opening years of the fifth century the raids of 
the Isaurians were spread more widely than ever before, 
and their terrors live again for us in the correspondence of 
John Chrysostom. An enormous area of Asia Minor was 
devastated by them, and even the fortifications of cities 


*“«The Emperor Zenon and the Isaurians,’’ English Tistorical 
Kieview, Vill, 1893, pp. 209-238. Some important supplements will be 
found‘in N. H. Baynes, ‘‘The Vita S. Danielis Stylitae,’’ ibid., xt, 
1925, pp. 397-402. 
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provided no defence.? Indeed, it is even said, not only 
that they reached the frontiers of the Persian empire, but 
that they actually subdued the island of Cyprus.* We do 
not know whether the very wide extent of these raids 
indicates that the mountains and valleys of Isauria were 
now overpopulated (though this seems very probable), nor 
do we understand why nothing further is heard of them 
after the year 407: perhaps the Prefect Anthemius paid 
the Isaurians a donative or took some similar measure to 
keep them quiet. At any rate, we do not hear of them 
again until 441, when they recommenced their raids at a 
particularly embarrassing moment for the East Roman 
government,* and in 443/44 Theodosius heard that Isaurian 
forays were once more to be feared.° 

It is, therefore, highly surprising to learn that in 447, 
when Attila was pressing home his second great invasion 
of the Eastern Empire, Constantinople itself was defended 
by an Isaurian called Flavius Zeno (not to be confused 
with the later Emperor Zeno) at the head of a large band 
of his fellow-countrymen.® How did it come about that 
Theodosius entrusted a matter of such crucial importance 
as the defence of his capital to the leader of a nation of 
mountain raiders who had plagued the Romans for five 
hundred years? Only a tentative and partial answer can 
he given to this question. 

The fact that Zeno was entrusted with the defence of 
the capital in 447 shows that he had already won 
Theodosius’ confidence and had been in his service for a 


*Eunapius, frgs. 84, 86; Zosimus, v, 25; Sozomen, vill, 25; 
Marcellinus, s.a. 405. The capture of Seleuceia is wrongly placed in 
the reign of Theodosius II by John Malalas, xIv, p. 363, a text which 
will also be found with an additional detail among the Fragmenta 
Historica printed in Migne, PG. txxxv, 1816. 

*Philostorgius, x1, 8. 

*Marcellinus, s.a. 441. 

*Priscus, frg. 6, p. 286, 14 Dindorf. 

*Priscus, p. 320, 5. 
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few years at least by that date. If then we turn back to 
the history of the opening years of the forties we find that 
circumstances at that time were such as would warrant 
the rise of a new force in East Roman politics. The 
German military officers then in Roman service were giving 
their employers excellent grounds for dissatisfaction. 
During Attila’s first invasion of the Balkan provinces, that 
of 441, the Huns succeeded in breaching the Danube 
fortifications without opposition.’ Arnegisclus, who should 
have been opposing them, was spending his time in planning 
and executing the murder of the Vandal John, the 
Magister militum per Thracias.© This murder, it should 
be noted, had repercussions many years later, when John’s 
son Jordanes, a supporter of the Isaurian Emperor Zeno, 
showed bitter hostility towards Arnegisclus’ son Anagast. 
Further, in 443 during Attila’s resumed campaign, when 
finally Arnegisclus with Aspar and Areobindus took the 
field against the Huns, they were defeated in a succession 
of battles, and in the end saw their army completely 
smashed in the Chersonnesus.® Theodosius, then, had 
good reason to think in 443 that his German generals were 
an incompetent and mischief-making crew. It was in this 
period, apparently, that Flavius Zeno’s ascendancy had its 
origins. 

A second point to consider is the greatly reduced rdle 
played by the Germans in the years immediately following 
443. From a date soon after Anthemius’s Prefecture, 
say, from a.D. 418, until 471, when Leo butchered Aspar 
and his sons, the East Roman army was dominated by 
Goths and by Alans working in the Gothic interest. The 


*Procopius, de Aed. Iv, 5, 6, td Te dxvpduata wovwy oddev) és F5ad0s 
KabeiAe (sc. "Arridas), kal yiv ‘Pwuaiwy simavtidfovrds of od8erds éAnioat 
THY TOAARY. 

*Cf. Mommsen, Chron. Min. u, p. 80; John of Antioch, frg. 206. 

*Theophanes, p. 102, de Boor; Priscus, p. 282, 24. 
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highest military offices were held in turn by Plinthas,”° 
the elder Ardaburius, Arnegisclus, Areobindus, Aspar, 
the younger Ardaburius, and perhaps others whose names 
cannot be determined. These men were regularly pro- 
moted from office to office throughout this entire period— 
except during the years 440-450. In these years none of 
the eminent German officers received any advancement, so 
far as we know."* They still held the offices to which 
they had attained by the opening years of the forties, but 
in no case were they promoted. This in itself would not 
indicate that their influence underwent any sort of eclipse, 
but the reader should recall an event which took place in 
May, 450. At that date, as we are told by John of 
Antioch,” Theodosius feared that the Isaurian Zeno would 
rebel : €dedlee yap uty Tore Kal rupavvide imBijrat, axtvdbvou ata 
yevicBar <ue\AoKonc) Tig apwayic.  Miiller’s supplement 


in this quotation is not certain, but few, I think, will deny 
that it gives at least the sense of what John, or rather 
Priscus, wrote. Apparently, then, there was no adequate 
military force to oppose to Zeno in the middle of 450." 
Had the great power of Aspar evaporated? It might be 
argued that at this time he and his men were pinned dowr: 
on the northern frontier watching the Huns. True. 


” Sozomen, VII, 17, 14, describes Plinthas as duvardéraros rére év Tots 
BaoiAciots yeyovos. That he was a close relative, perhaps father-in- 
law, of the elder Ardaburius is suggested by W. Meyer, ‘‘'Zwei antike 
Elfenbeintafeln,’’ Abhandlungen d. phil.-hist. Classe d. kén. bayerischen 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften, xv. 1 (1881), p. 6, ef. Seeck, P.-W. 1, 
606 s.v. ‘Ardabur’ (1), L. Bréhier, ‘‘La crise de l’empire romain en 
457,’’ Sisicev Zbornik, Zagreb, 1929, p. 87, but the evidence does not 
seem conclusive. 

"See Seeck’s articles in P.-W. s.nn. 

“Frg. 199. It was correctly pointed out by Brooks, art. cit., 
p. 211 n. 9, that this extract is a transcription from Priscus, among 
whose fragments it should be printed. 

* Observe too the absence of any reference to Aspar, ete., in John, 
frg. 199, §1, and in J. Fleming, ‘‘Akten der ephesinischen Synode 
vom J. 449,’’ Abhandlungen d. Ges. d. Wissenschafften zu Géttingen, 
XV, i, 1927, p. 15, where the people of Edessa call upon Zeno’s name 
immediately after those of God, the Emperor and the Consul. 
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Anatolius and Nomus had negotiated a complete peace 
settlement with Attila a month or two earlier, but it 
would have been inadvisable, to say the least of it, to with- 
draw substantial forces from the Danube so soon after the 
treaty. This argument as to Aspar’s inactivity, however, 
can scarcely be admitted as a complete explanation in view 
of a curious statement which has survived among the 
fragments of Priscus. 

Priscus Panites and his friend Maximinus visited the 
court of Attila in the summer of 449 (not, in my opinion, 
448). On their way back to Constantinople they were 
accompanied by Attila’s powerful lieutenant Berichus, who 
displayed towards them a spirit of hostility for which 
they were at a loss to account. On their arrival in 
Constantinople, Berichus revealed the reason for his cool- 
ness: he declared w¢ tpnaev (sc. Maximinus), é¢ rv 
SKvOnijy cuBac, tov "ApesBiuwsov Kai tov ” Aorapa, avepag 
orpatnyovc, unceuiay wapa BaorE EXE eoipav, Kal weg ev 
éAcywpia Ta Kat avrove emulmoaro, THY BapBaprxiy eAéyEag 
kovpéryta.* Unfortunately, we do not know the circum- 
stances in which Maximinus had said these words, nor is 
it clear why precisely Berichus was offended by them: 
he may have come to the conclusion that Maximinus’s 
statement was an exaggeration. At any rate, it is clear 
that a high Roman official could remark that the German 
officers had no longer any influence with Theodosius and 
that he could make light of their authority. This state of 
affairs had come about because of the Germans’ kovpdrne, 
a term which is not further defined for us. 

In view, therefore, of (a) the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the Germans from our records in the years 
in question, (b) the helplessness of Theodosius before 
Zeno in 450; and, above all (c), the strange remark 
attributed to Maximinus, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the Germans in the service of East Rome fell from 
power during the closing years of Theodosius’ reign. It 


* Priscus, p. 322, 1. 
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is against this background that we must examine the career 
of Flavius Zeno. It may be said at once that this German 
decline cannot be entirely unconnected with the rise of 
Zeno, who was at the height of his power precisely in the 
years 447-450. The disappearance of the Germans cannot 
be divorced from the sudden appearance of the Isaurians. | 
And when we remember that Leo’s administration shows 
several points of resemblance to that of Theodosius, and, 
further, that Leo called in the Isaurians to assist him in 
his struggle against his German generals, it may seem 
reasonable to conjecture that Theodosius called upon 
Flavius Zeno for the like reason: he had grown weary of 
the xovddrnc of Aspar and the others (perhaps as early as 
443), and summoned Zeno to take their place. Why he 
turned specifically to the Isaurians cannot even be 
conjectured. 

Zeno was in charge of the garrison of Constantinople 
in the crisis of 447, but he does not appear to have inspired 
universal confidence. Callinicus tells us that “the 
majority” of the population fled on the approach of the 
Huns, and Nestorius adds that even Theodosius himself 
made preparations for flight.* None the less, Zeno was 
rewarded for his defence of the capital with the consul- 
ship for 448, and in 449 he is found holding the powerful 
ofice of Magister militum per Orientem.’* Having taker 
the place of his German rivals, he now felt himself strong 
enough to challenge his last opponent under the Emperor, 
the all-powerful eunuch Chrysaphius. In 449 Chrysaphius 
was engaged in prolonged and highly dangerous negotia- 
tions with Attila. The Hun was willing to guarantee a 
long peace with the East Roman government if certain 
conditions were fulfilled. One of these conditions was 
that his Roman secretary Constantius should obtain in 
marriage the wealthy daughter of a Roman called 


* Callinicus, Vit. S. Hypatii, p. 139, 21ff.; Nestorius, 'The Bazaar 
of Heracleides, pp. 366 f., transl. Driver and Hodgson. 
* Priscus, p. 320, 8. 
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Saturninus. To this condition Chrysaphius had agreed, 
but before he could fulfil his undertaking by handing the 
lady over to Constantius, Zeno stepped in, carried her 
away from the fortress in which she was confined, and 
married her off to one of his henchmen called Rufus. 
Chrysaphius’ negotiations were thrown into confusion, and 
Attila demanded his head.*7 This wanton interference by 
Zeno seems to have been due to nothing else than a desire 
to embarrass the eunuch. But the affair very nearly had 
tragic consequences. Attila made the acutely embarrassing 
offer of a military alliance with Theodosius, aimed at the 
destruction of Zeno, an alliance which, if Theodosius 
had been so rash as to accept it, might have led to Attila’s 
conducting a campaign inside the Eastern Empire against 
the forces of the Magister militum per Orientem. It is cala- 
mitous that we know so little of this extraordinary proposal; 
but the mere fact that it was made shows that the enormous 
strength of Zeno and his hostility to the Emperor were 
notorious even beyond the frontiers of the Empire. 
Theodosius angrily blighted the happiness of Rufus by 
confiscating the property of his newly-won bride.** Zeno 
reached the correct conclusion that the hand of Chrysaphius 
was behind this move, and he now followed the example 
of his enemy Attila by demanding the death of the eunuch, 
against whom all his machinations seem to have been 
directed.*® Theodosius, therefore, formed the opinion, 
mentioned above, that Zeno was plotting a rebellion.” 
After making a few preliminary strategical moves 
against the Isaurian officer, Theodosius found that his 
energies were demanded in another direction,”* and Zeno 


" Priscus, pp. 319, 27; 330, 27. 

*% Priscus, p. 326, 25. 

*” Priscus, p. 326, 18, 30. 

” Priscus, p. 328, 22; John of Antioch, l.e. 

*See John of Antioch, l.c., for these military movements: one of 
them was the sending of a certain Maximinus (probably Priscus’ 


friend) with a military rank to Isauropolis, a significant name in the 
context. 
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was left for the time being to enjoy his power, which was 
now at its zenith. At this point, then, we may discuss the 
little that our evidence enables us to say about the character 
of his ascendancy. 

It may well be the case that, apart from his personal 
following of Isaurians with whom he had defended 
Constantinople,” and apart from the Imperial troops under 
his command’ by virtue of his office, Zeno could look to 
another source of military support. In the year 468 the 
‘Emperor Leo ordered the disbandment of all “bucellarii 
or Isaurians or armed slaves” employed to form private 
armies either in the cities or on country estates: omnibus 
per civitates et agros habendi bucellarios vel Isauros 
armatosque servos licentiam volumus esse praeclusam. 
Quod si quis . . . armata mancipia seu bucellarios aut 
Isauros in suis praediis aut iuxta se habere temptaverit, 
etc., etc.2> We are not concerned here with Leo’s motives 
in issuing this order precisely in the year 468. It should 
be noted, however, that before a late Roman Emperor 
thought jit to forbid some harmful practice, that practice 
was often of old standing and was firmly established. 
Now, Leo refers to Isaurians in this context quite naturally 
and casually, and without any indication that the abuse, 
to which he was trying to put a stop, was of recent growth. 
We may take it, then, that the custom of hiring and 
and arming Isaurians so as to form companies of private 
retainers had begun many years before 468. It there- 
fore seems likely that hundreds of these Isaurians could 
be found in the estates and cities of Syria and Asia Minor 
in the days when Zeno was Magister militum per Orientem. 
They were certainly in a position to interfere gravely with 
the movements of Imperial troops against the rebels, and 
it is noteworthy that when Theodosius was planning to 


“See Priscus, p. 320, 5, for these. 
* Cod. Just. 1x, 12, 10. 
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overthrow Zeno, one of his first moves was to send troops 
to the East by sea.” 

It should be noticed that a certain Apollonius, whom 
Priscus describes as one tv émiryndsiwy tov Zivwvoe, had 
obtained through Zeno’s influence the post of Magister 
militum praesentalis in the year 450,” while his brother 
Rufus, mentioned above, was a Comes at Antioch in 448.” 
Now, the word émirndsivog is regularly used elsewhere by 
Priscus as a synonym for Attila’s Aoyaéee, his great Hun 
lieutenants, who each ruled a specific portion of the vast 
territories subject to their Khan. Whether we can rely 
on Priscus’ consistency sufficiently to conclude that 
Apollonius and Rufus were Isaurians who had risen to 
positions of trust and authority in Zeno’s personal service 
before he obtained for them their high Imperial offices, 
cannot now be decided. It is, at any rate, significant that 
the only two henchmen of Zeno’s whose names have 
survived had been promoted to such positions of influence 
in the Imperial service. It may well be that the infiltration 
of Isaurians into the administration of the Eastern Empire 
went much further in these years than we have thought. 

On the other hand, we should notice here the career of 
a certain Neon, who has been neglected by historians and 
omitted from P.-W. He is interesting in that he was an 
Isaurian holding an important office in the days of Zeno’s 
greatness, without, apparently, being in any way associated 
with Zeno.” This Neon was praeses of the province of 


* John of Antioch, l.c. 

* Priscus, p. 330, 31. Seeck, P.-W. 0, 125, makes a slip in stating 
that Theodoret, Ep. 103, is addressed to this Apollonius: it is in fact 
addressed to the Apollonius who was Comes sacrarum largitionum in 
436 and who was a Christian. 

**Seeck, P.-W. (Zw. R.), 1, 1207 s.v. ‘Rufus’ (15). 

* We only hear of him in the collection of Theodoret’s letters 
published at Athens in 1895 by J. Sakellion. I add = to references 
to these Epp. so as to distinguish them from those printed in Migne. 
Another Isaurian Neon, unrecorded in P.-W., is mentioned in John of 
Antioch, frg. 199. 
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Euphratesia about the year 447/48, when Theodoret wrote 
him a curious letter.° The bishop praises Neon warmly 
for his good government of the province, but is obviously 
very uneasy in case some unspecified persons may succeed 
in inducing the governor to begin fleecing the provincials. 
Theodoret exhorts him to continue his honest administra- 
tion, fppma0a woAAa Toic Tmapokbvouai Aéywv. Whether these 
mischievous persons, at whose identity the bishop scarcely 
even dares to hint, were in fact Zeno and his supporters, 
must remain conjectural, though, in view of the reputation 
of the Isaurians at this time (see below), the conjecture 
seems not unlikely. At any rate, Neon retained the high 
regard of Theodoret and ended his term of office late in 
448 a poor man. Thereupon, Theodoret wrote to 
Antiochus, the Praetorian Prefect of the East, and to the 
quaestor Domitianus, begging them to re-appoint Neon to 
a second term of office.” Clearly, if Neon had had the 
backing of Zeno, he would scarcely have required 
Theodoret’s letters of reference in order to recover his job. 

In his letter to Domitianus Theodoret tells us of the 
impression which the Isaurians made upon many of their 
contemporaries in his day, and it is not difficult to see that 
the bishop shares their opinion: woAA@v yap rd Evog rer 


‘lout pwr KaTnyopovrvTwv, we Epwat Yenuatwy, cai piAdxpvoor, kat 
Tov mAsiovog tpiemevor, ktA. He is quite astonished that there 
should be an exception, but Neon is one, for the writer goes 
on: eUpOMEV Tov Aaumpérarov Néwva, Tap éxeivy¢ (= Isauria) 


iv porta Kal tpapévra, tov wAeovecruov 88 Bée\vEauevor 
Biov, crA. We have plenty of evidence to show that this 
opinion of the Isaurians was very widely held in some 
Roman circles in the days of the Emperor Zeno: it is 
interesting to find it equally firmly entertained in the days 
of Isaurian ascendancy under Theodosius. It is rather 


Ep. 33 =. 

*Epp. 35, 36 =. For Antiochus see Seeck, P.-W. 1, 2492 s.v., 
“‘Antiochus’’ (55), where reference to our Ep. is omitted. Domitianus 
does not appear at all in P.-W. 
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amusing to notice, however, that when Theodoret writes 
to Flavius Zeno himself, congratulating him on_ his 
appointment to the consulship in 448, he has nothing to 
say but words of praise for Zeno’s avépsia (a reference to 
his defence of Constantinople in 447), and for his tepérne, 
his rpadrag, his ppdvynocg, his cwppoabyy, and his éucacogbvy.” 
Even a_bishop’s correspondence may be somewhat 
embarrassing if published in its entirety. 

That the future Emperor Zeno had _ considerable 
sympathy with his forerunner Flavius Zeno would seem 
to be indicated by the fact that he adopted the latter’s 
Greek name and abandoned his own name of Tarasi- 
codissa,** as we are informed by Eustathius of Epiphania.” 
Yet in one respect the author of the Henotikon differed 
profoundly from the Magister Militum. We are some- 
times inclined to forget that Eugenius’s usurpation was 
not the last political attempt to revive paganism. Damascius 
in his Vita of the philosopher Isidorus tells us of no less 
than four such efforts carried out in the course of the fifth 
century.** The second in his list is that made by a person 
whom he calls 6 péyac rig Ew otparndatnc, and who is 
certainly our Flavius Zeno. (This method of reference to 
him, incidentally, shows the deep impression he made on 
posterity.) But if he differs in this respect from the 


“Ep. 71, Migne. Note, on the other hand, Priscus’ evident 
admiration for Zeno’s protégé Apollonius, p. 331. 

“This seems to be the correct form, ef. Bury, History of the Later 
Roman Empire*, 1923, 1, p. 318 n. 1. The Isaurians retained their 
native language until at least the end of the sixth century: see K. Holl, 
‘*Das Fortleben der Volksprachen in Kleinasien in nachchristlicher 
Zeit,’’ Hermes, XullI, 1908, pp. 242 f.; but some of them were highly 
educated in Greek—Theodoret, Ep. 33 =, for instance, quotes Euripides 
to Neon. For philosophy see below. 

*'Frg. 2 (= Evagrius, 11, 15), wera 5€ Tod yauou Kai Thy mpoonyopiar 
WpoTKTHTAWEvov Ee Tivos Wava Tors Loavpors és ueya KAEoS EANAUOOTOS. 

* Damascius, Vita Isidori § 290, printed in the Didot edition of 
Diogenes Laertius (1850), p. 143; cf. R. Asmus, Das Leben des 
Philosophen Isidoros von Damaskios aus Damaskos, Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 107. 
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future Emperor Zeno, whose efforts to re-unite the 
Christian Church are well known, he foreshadows the 
career of another famous Isaurian of the fifth century, 
Illus, whose rebellion in 481/82-488 is the last in 
Damascius’ list of pagan uprisings. It would be of great 
interest to know whether anyone corresponding to the 
pagan philosopher Pamprepius, who played such a notable 
part in Illus’s revolt, stood at the side of Zeno in 448-50. 
We hear of no such person, but it is to be observed that, 
in one of his letters to Zeno, Theodoret distinctly assumes 
in his correspondant a considerable interest in philosophy.** 
When we notice that Zeno’s two émirndeive Apollonius and 
Rufus, were, like their master, pagans and highly educated 
men,*’ we may safely conclude that the movement was one 
headed by an educated group of Neoplatonists, like that 
of Illus later on. The rank and file of Zeno’s supporters 
brought their native paganism with them from Isauria, for 
the inaccessible mountain communities of Isauria were 
not yet Christianized: the fifth-century writers who have 
occasion to discuss the Isaurians in their homeland clearly 
imply this, and consistently attribute to them highly 
sacrilegious deeds.*® 

This is practically all that we know of the career of 
Zeno. What use he made of his great power, what were 
its economic and social causes and consequences, how the 
quarrel with Chrysaphius developed, what steps he took to 
restore paganism—this and much more is unknown; but 
the greatest mystery of all concerns the accession of 

* Ep. 65, Migne. 

* Theodoret, Ep. 73, Migne. 

*See the Vita S. Theclae, attributed to Basil, bishop of Seleuceia 
ca. 435-460, in Migne, PG. Lxxxv, at cols. 580, 584 f., 593; and 
Theodoret, Relig. Hist. in Migne, PG. Lxxxtl, 1392, who identifies the 
Isaurians with the ancient Solymi. In the Vita S. Theclae, col. 585, 
the Isaurians are spoken of as wore pév ev woAeuio molpa Ta TH de AniCouevar 
mote 8¢ év deamoray Tater Kal Tupdvywy mavta operepi(duevor xTA.: if this 


work is really by Basil, the latter clause is probably a reference to 
our Zeno’s ascendancy. 
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Marcian. The latter was a protégé of Aspar and 
Pulcheria, and throughout the seven years of his reign it 
was really Aspar who ruled. But when Marcian succeeded 
Theodosius in 450, Aspar’s power was at a very low ebb, 
as we have seen: he had been ousted from his position 
of influence by Zeno. Yet our sources give us not the 
slightest hint that Zeno made any opposition to Marcian’s 
accession or that he was ready with a candidate of his 
own. True, he was doubtless in the East when Theodosius 


died, but nearly a month elapsed between the death of § 


Theodosius and the accession of Marcian (28 July to 
25 August, 450), and one would have thought that he had 
ample time to organize some sort of coup d’état. So far 
as we know, he did nothing of the sort. We hear that he 
was in ill-health at approximately this time, but our 
evidence is too slight to enable us to conclude that sickness 
robbed him and the pagans of their great opportunity.” 
The last we hear of him concerns his death. Jordanes, 
Rom. 333, writes: obitumque Attilae et Zenonis Isauri 
interitum, antequam moriretur, felix conperit (sc. Marcian) 
infelicium. Damascius (l.c.) adds a detail. He tells us 
that Zeno died, like Theodosius, as a result of a fall from 
his horse, and he seems to imply that, were it not for 
his abrupt end, his pagan movement would have developed 
into a dangerous threat to the security of Christianity. 
Could any reliance be placed on the form of Jordanes’ 
sentence, we might conclude that Attila and Zeno died at 
approximately the same time, i.e. in 453; but even this 
satisfaction is denied to us. The most we can say is that, 
as a threat to Marcian’s security, Zeno and Attila were not 
altogether incomparable. 

In Marcian’s reign the German ascendancy was com- 
pletely re-established. Aspar’s son Ardaburius obtained 
Zeno’s old post of Magister militum per Orientem and 


* Theodoret, Ep. 65, Migne, but the precise date of this is unknown: 
it is addressed Zyvwrt orpatnyd, so that it cannot be earlier than 449. 
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soon became a Patrician. Aspar himself was in full 
control of the government, and it was not long before he 
too became a Patrician likewise. It was even said that at 
the death of Marcian in 457 the Senate offered him the 
throne.** On the other hand, the Isaurians disappear from 
history as abruptly as they re-appear in 466, when Leo 
called for help on Tarasicodissa, the Comes domesticorum 
and future Emperor Zeno. 

The view, then, that the East Roman army was 
| dominated by Germanic officers throughout the fifth century 
until 471 seems to require modification. Flavius Zeno 
appears to have broken the power of the Germans in East 
Rome for a few years at the close of Theodosius’ reign. 
His importance is that he so clearly foreshadows the days 
of Tarasicodissa, who broke it for ever. But he fore- 
shadows more than that. When Illus sought a philosophy 


for his usurpation, he had a model upon which he could 
fashion his movement. When Leo stood powerless before 
Aspar, he knew to what quarter he could turn for help. 


See Theodoric in the Anagnosticwm Regis printed in Mon. Germ. 
Hist., Auct. Antiquiss., vol. x11, p. 425: but no contemporary chronicler 
mentions this. 


E. A. THOMPSON. 





LEWIS AND SHORT: SOME CORRIGENDA AND 
ADDENDA. 


In the Advertisement (1879) to Lewis and Short’s Latin 
Dictionary, wherein is indicated its superiority to that of 
Freund-Andrews, it is remarked that Philology had mean- 
while traced the growth and history of thousands of words 
and revealed meanings and shades of meaning which were 
long unknown. 

L & S. has been the constant companion of many 
generations of students, and it would be ungracious and 
unfair not to acknowledge its great worth. But most 
readers of the classics have observed in it omissions and 
deficiencies, or inadequacies (cf. Cl. Rev., L, 165 f.). 

The following list is the result of jottings made from 
time to time in the course of reading; some observations 
were made accidentally, others are the result of curiosity 
to know whether certain words or idiomatic expressions 
did in fact appear in L. & S. 

This list of corrigenda and addenda includes :— 


(1) Removal of false Gra& eipnpéva. 

(2) Correction of wrong or confused references. 

(3) Correction of wrong quantity. 

(4) Further illustration of words listed “rare” or “very 
rare.” 

(5) Addition of idioms or more illustrative. expressions, 
mainly from S.A. or L.L. authors. 

Addition of words not listed which seem to deserve 

inclusion (indicated by initial //). 

The list of corrigenda has no pretension to being 
exhaustive; in the nature of things the addenda are a 
personal selection, some of which, it is claimed, might well Ld 
be included in a future edition of L. & S., should L. & S. 
fail to have a successor. 
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*Apito—delete aster. There is confusion between forms of 
abiio and abeo in Mss. of Plautus, but add abitas Ep. 304, 
abitat Rud. 777, abitere id. 815, and see Lodge, /ex. 
Plaut. s.v. 

access1o—II A add met., cum accessio illa, quae animum 
.inflammabat, remiserit, Sen. Ben. II, 14. 

acTuosus—add est enim actuosus et pertinax ignis, Sen. Ira, 
II, 19. 

ADEDO—II adesus add adesum iecur, poet, ap. Cic. T.D. II, 24. 

ADJUTORIUM—add nunquam assumet ratio in adiutorium im- 
providos et violentos, Sen. Ira, I, 9. 

ADMINICULUM—II add (societas) senectuti adminicula pros- 
pexit, Sen. Ben. IV, 18. 

AEDICULA—II after cit. from Cic. add (insula) cuius hic in 
aediculis habitat decem, ut opinor, milibus, Cael. 7, 17. 
AETATULA—add (Plaut.) forma scitula atque aetatula, Rud. 
894; cf. Per. 229. (Cic.) veteres vexatores aetatulae suae, 

Sest. 8. 18. 

AFFABILIS—add blandum et affabile odium, Sen. Ben. II, 14. 

AFFECTATOR—init. add diverso autem remedio utetur sapiens 
affectatorque sapientiae, Sen. Con. Sap. 19. 

AGEA—4add Enn., Ann, 492 (V). Defin., Isid. Orig. XIX, 2, 4. 

AGELLUS—add macro pauper agello, Hor. S., I, 6, 71; Epp. I, 
8, 81; pauper agelle, Verg Catal. VIII, 1. 

AGELLULUS—add Catal. (Priap.) II, 3; Sen. Ep. 126, 7. 

AGRICOLA—I for fortunati, Verg. G. 2, 468 read... G. 2, 458. 

ALBESCERE—to become white add Tiburtinis albescere solibus, 
Mart. VII, 13. 1. 

ALEC, etc.—add ecquid hallecis? Plaut. Per. 107; cf. Poen. 
1310. 

ALICUBI—somewhere add nihil est quod non alicubi esse 
cogatur, Cic. Ac. I, 24, numquid aliquando aut alicubi 
iniustum est diligere deum? Aug. Conf. III, 8, 1; cf. Cic. 
Att. IX, 10, 7, X, 10, 3. . . IL B add volebam prope 
alicubi esse, Cic. Fam. [X. 7, 1. 

*ALLAUDABILIS—delete aster. add allaudabile opus divum, Lucr. 
V, 158. 

l. ALLEx—The Plautine citation is suspect; “dans Pl., Poen, 
1310, Hallex viri ne signifie pas ‘tom pouce’; comme le 
traduisent les dictionnaires, mais ‘sentine d’homme,’ 
comme le démontre le contexte.” Ernout-Meillet, Dict. 
Etym. de la LL. s.v. hallus. 

D 
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AMARICO—II add in societate amaricantium populorum tamquam 
in mari, Aug. Conf. XIII, 24, 37, cf. ibid., XIII, 17, 20. 
*AMBESTRIX—delete aster. add novi ego illas ambestrices, 
Plaut. Cas. 778. 
AMBULATIO—II add Cic. Sull. 61, dom. 116; cf. Magni 
ambulatio, Cat. 55, 6. 
AMICULUM—ddd nihilo me feliciorem credam quod molle erit 
amiculum, Sen. de V.B. XXV. 
AMUssis—add nil ut deliret amussis (Verg.), Vir Bonus, II ... 
II examussim add Plaut. Men. 50, Most. 102. 
ADNUMERO—A add adnumerasse sese negat (adulterasse codd.:; 
corr. Camer.) Cic. Rosc. Com. 13. 
ANSULA—ddd quibus quasi ansulis sibimet innexis, Aug. Conf. 
VIII, 5. 10. 
ANTESTO, etc.—add si ratio consilium prudentia (quaeritur) 
Pompeius antistat, Cic. Rep. III, 28. 
ARROGANTIA—B add quid opus arrogantia vultus? Sen. Ben. 
II, ii. 
ASPERGO—I B add in diem se locanti corollarium aspersimus, 
Sen. Ben. VI, 17. 
AUCTORAMENTUM—II B add ad finem operis non magno 
auctoramento labor pervenit, Sen. Ira, II, 13. 


BENIGNITAS—I in first cit. read Plaut. Merc. prol. 15. 

BIPES—‘‘adj. mostly . . . in post-Aug. prose.” But cf. quid 
autem obstat quo minus sit beatus si non sit bipes, Cic. 
N.D. 1, 34, 95. 


i. Catcirro—I C add cf. adversum stimulum calcitrantes, Aug. 
Conf. III, 8, 16. 
. CALIGO—II add laminas (avaritiae) . . . ad quas cupiditas 
nostra caligat, Sen. Benef. VII, 10. 
CALLIS—II A for semitae callesque, Suet. Aug. 19 read... 
Suet. D. Iul. 19. 
. CASTOR—I ad Castoris (sc. aedem) add Sen. Const. Sap. xiii. 
CERUCHI—for Luc. 8, 17 read Luc. 8, 177. 
CETERUS—II advv. A ceterum I add (Cic.) Epp. ad Br. I, 16, 5. 
cITER—III A citra add quidquid citra recti formulam cecidit, 
Sen. Ben. V, 15. 
COLLAUDATIO—ddd But cf. qui modo cum res gestas consulatus 
mei conlaudasset, quae quidem conlaudatio (V laudatio 
cett.) hominis turpissimi, Cic. Pis. 72. 
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coLLucTATIO—I add non est in rixam colluctationemque 
veniendum, Sen. Const. Sap. 19. 

CcoLLUSOR—I add ut malignis lusoribus propositum est, 
collusorem traducere, Sen. Ben. II, 17. 

coLON—The article involves a confusion of «Ao» member, 
and xéAvv (sometimes erroneously spelled k@\vv) gut. 

2. comMopo—II add nec deessent qui vellent manus ei com- 

modare, Sen. Ira, III, xi; cf. (intuendus) sibi morem 
gesserit, an manum alteri commodaverit, ibid. xii. 

COMMODULE—4del. only add (Plaut.) Stich. 690, Cist. 741 Leo. 

coMPLICO—I epistulam add Sen. Epp. 18, 14. 

COMPLODO—,(only in post-Aug. prose) add unless complosas 
(ZM) tenuisse manus, Luc. II, 292, is the correct reading. 

COMPUTRESCO-—+add computrui coram oculis tuis, Aug. Conf. 
m, % 

CONCINNO—I B add eloquentia non concinnata, id. Ben. VII, 8. 

CONDECORO—add condecoret cognomine, Plaut. Capt. 878, tiara 
. . . condecorat schema, Per. 463. 

CONFORTO—add confortasti me, Aug. Conf. X, 43, 70. 

CONFRAGOSUS—“‘not in Cic.” But cf. hoc iter vitae tam con- 
fragosum putamus, fgt. F LX, 17. 

CONSIPIO—ddd non sapienti opus est viro, sed tantum con- 
sipiente, Sen. Con. Sap. XVI. 

CONTEMPTRIX—II add contemptrix voluptatis, Sen. Ben. IV, 2. 

CORPUSCULUM— init. add corpusculum quoque, etiam si nihil 
fieri sine illo potest, magis necessariam rem crede quam 
magnam, Sen. Epp. 23. 

CREPER—II add modo creperi aliquid et confragosi obiciendum, 
Sen. Ben. V, 12. 


DEFENERO—add (qui videt) dimissiones libertorum ad de- 
fenerandas diripiendasque provincias, Cic. Par. VI, 46. 

DEFENSITO—add quae iste senex tot annos ore terricrepo 
defensitaverat, Aug. Conf. VIII, 2, 3. 

DEFUNDo—ddd cf. “quibus vinum defusum e pleno sit,7 
hirsizon,” ut ait Lucilius, Cic. Fin. II, 23. 

DEGRUMOR—ferrum Enn. ib. add forum Vahl. (Ann. 453). 

DELENIMENTUM—<add delenimenta magis quam remedia poda- 
grae, Sen. V.B. 17; of magic influence: illius excetrae 
delenimentis et venenis imbutum, Livy, XXXIX, II, 2; 
seu carminum avocamento sive odorum delenimento 
soporari, Apul. Apol. 43. 
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/ /DENTEFABRIS—rastros dentefabres (denti- Onions, dentiferos 

Hugius) capsit causa poliendi/ agri, Enn. Vahl. Ann. 319) 

DERISOR—add (Socrates) derisor omnium, Sen. Ben. V, 6. 

DESIDEO—add desedimus (descendimus al.) Verg. Aen. III. 565. 

DETRECTATIO—“perhaps not ante-Aug.” But cf. Cic. fgt. B 25. 

*DEVITATIO—del, aster. add d. calumniae, Aug. Epp. 238, 9. 

DIFFERENTIA—II add exponens differentias animantium, Cic. 
Fin. IV, 28. 

DIFFRINGO—after Plaut. cit. add see Lodge, lex. Plaut. s.v. 

pILATO—I B add nec (beneficium) exiguum dilatabo, Sen. Ben. 
II, 15. 

DISPENSATOR—ddd dispensator sacramenti, Aug. Conf. X, 
30, 41. 

DISTANTIA—II add distantia differitasque, Igucr. IV, 636. 

poceEo—II doctus 2 add chartis doctis et laboriosis, Cat. I, 6. 

DOMEsTICUS—I after first cit. add cf. id. N.D. 3, 80. 

DOMINIUM—II add dominium omnium animalium, Sen. Ben. 
IV, 18. 

DULCILOQUUS—add simul legere libros dulciloquos, Aug. Conf. 
IV, 8, 13. 

DUMTAXAT—B 3. This trans. of dumtaxat at Cic. Fin. II, 7, 21 
is rejected by Madvig and Reid. 

DUUMVIRATUS—add duumviratum gerebat, Cic. Sest. 19. 


Enrim—init. The statement that it is initial only in the 
comic writers is incorrect; an example is, enim sic omnia 
sapientis esse dico ut . . . Sen. Ben. VII, 5, where the word 
is both corroborative and introductory, and _ strongly 
emphatic. 

ENUBILO—II add donec enubiletur quod volo, Aug. Conf. X, 
8, 12. 

EPULO—II add epulones Iovis Optimi Maximi, Cic. Har. 
Resp. 21. 

EQUESTER—II B add equestris hereditas, Sen. Ben. III, 7. 

ERVUM—<ddd Plaut. Most. 62, 68. 

EUAx—add (Plaut.) Cas. 835, Curc. 97, Men. 127. 

EVERSOR—II add absol., remotus ab eversionibus, quas facie 
bant eversores, Aug. Conf. III, 3, 6. 

EXACTOR—II A add virtutum non lenis exactor, Sen. Prov. 1. 

ExcLuDoO—I B Ib add nidos texere et educare fetus et 
excludere, Quint. II, 16, 16. 

EXINANIO—add alvum implere et exinanire, Sen. V.B. xx. 
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EXISTIMATOR—add studiorum existimator et iudex (Cic.), 
Fin. III, 2, 6. 

ExITIO—add neque exitium exitio est (Plaut.), Capt. 519. 

EXPANDO—I add luxuriae spolia . . . per ordinem expandere, 
Sen. Ben. VII, 9. 

EXPEDIO—II B 2. It is incorrect to say that the meaning “‘to 
disclose, unfold, explain” does not occur in Cicero; cf. sin 
autem quis requirit . . . nihil est quod expedire tam facile 
possimus, Cic. N.D. I, 4, 7. 

EXPULS1O—add civium expulsiones id. Off. II, 6, 20; absol. id. 
Pis. 39, 95. 

EXPUGNATOR—add regni alieni paternique expugnator, Sen. 
V.B. XXVI. 

EXSERO—I add hominem ridiculum, qui se exserere (Halm, 
exercere V) aere alieno putet posse, cum vendat aliena, 
Cic. Phil. XT, 6, 13. 


FAENERATOR—4dd Plaut. Most. arg. 6; puteali et faeneratorum 
gregibus inflatus (Cic.), Sest. 8, 18. 

FAEX—II add nec in altam faecem rerum hunc expeditum 
hominem demitto, Sen. Ben. VII, 9. 

FALCIFER—I add falciferos . . . escendere currus, Lucr. V, 1301. 

FESTUCA——I B del. id; the citation is from Persius, not Plautus. 

*FESTUCULA—del. aster. add festucula or festicula, fgt. Varro 
ap. Serv. on Geor. I, 166. 

FLEXURA—I add stemmatum illigata flexuris, Sen. Ben. III, 28. 

FLO—II A add quae ratio aut flandae aut conflandae pecuniae 
non reperiebatur? Cic. Sest. 30, 66. 

roMES—I B add quasi fomitibus flagrare animos, Aug. Conf. 
IV, 8, 13. 

FORAMEN—1 add per flexa foramina rerum, Lucr. IV, 599, 
per f.f. linguae, ib. 621. 

FRAGILIS—II “adv. does not occur” del. and add fragiliter 
excelsus, Aug. Epp. 150 (III, 381, 24). 

Frit—add Plaut. Most. 595 (Ellis). 

FRUSTATIM—frustatim discissus sum, Aug. Conf. II, 1. 

FRUTEX—II B for Plaut Mil. I. I, 13 read Plaut. Most., etc. 

FULTURA—II add certo et levi pretio fultura conducitur, Sen. 
Ben. VI, 15. 

FUNESTO—I add “to make. ghostly”: saxum illud Lemnium 
clamore Philocteteo funestare, Cic. Fin. II, 94. 

FURIBUNDUS—I The cit. Cic. Phil. 13, 9 ‘19) is repeated. 
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Gausapitus—I add pexatus et gausapatus, Sen. V.B. 25. 
/ /GENERAMEN—Tantaleae generamen prolis Atrides, Culex, 334. 
GERULUS—A add quo tandem ab istis gerulis raperis cubile 
istud tuum circumferentibus? Sen. Ben. III, 28. 
GRAVESCO—II add gravescens volnus, poet, ap. Cic. T.D. 
III, 76. 
GRUMUS—addd grumos spargit sale, Moret. 47. 


//HiLaricuLus—soluto vultu et hilariculo mortem contemnere 
(v.l. hilari oculo), Sen. Epp. 23. 

HABITACULUM—II add habitaculum suum, quod de caelo est, 
superindui cupiens, Aug. Conf. XIII, 13, 14 (vulg. Ps. 
41, 2). 

HONESTO—I add depon. (?), to be earnest, simul nugari et 
simul honestari, Aug. Conf. IV, 8, 13 (perhaps false 
antithesis; Labriolle tr. ‘‘les plaisanteries entre camarades 
et les attentions réciproques”). 

HORTAMENTUM—In plur. add enuntiare omnia hortamenta tua, 
Aug. Conf. XI, 2. 


IGNORANTIA—8 absol. add ignorantia, mater admirationis, 
Aug. Conf. XIII, 21, 30. 

IMMORIOR—I add turpis, quem accipiendis immorientem 
rationibus, diu tractus risit heres, Sen. Br. V. 20. 

IMMORTALIS—II B *immortaliter del. aster. add nec si corona 
illa ita esset immortaliter aurea, Aug. Conf. IV, 2, 3; 
cf. id. Epp. 120, 19; 148, 3. (Cic. and Aug. only?) 

IMMUNDUS—I add cum ab uxore Xanthippe immunda aqua 
perfunderetur, Sen. Const. Sap. XVIII. 

IMPERFECTUS—II “morally imperfect” add (adj.) de imper- 
fectis hominibus honesta sequi volentibus, Sen. Ben. 
II, 18. 

IMPLORO— init. add ENDOPLORATO, hoc est conclamato, ut aliqui 
audiant et conveniant, Cic. Tull. 21, 50. 

IMPLUMIs—I add implumis pullus, Aug. Conf. XII, 27, 37. 

INANILOQUUS—<add (inanilogista es /tal. ibid.). 

INANITAS—II add inanitas verborum, Cic. Fin. IV, 23. 

INARDESCO—II add olim inardesco meditari in lege tua, Aug. 
Conf. XI, 2; cf. XI, 9, XIII, 9, 10. 

INCONGRUENS—*incongruenter del. aster. add Aug. Conf. 
XII, 17, 24, XIII, 3, 4. 

INDEMNIS—<ddd liber eris, tutus, indemnis, Sen. V.B. XVI. 
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//(UNENARRABILIS)—add Adv. inenarrabiliter; i. pulchrior, Aug. 
Conf. XIII, 20, 28. 

INEXPLICABILIS—II add sorites ille inexplicabilis, Sen. Ben. V, 
19, 9. 

INFITIATIO—II add ad infitiationem beneficii (pervenire), Sen. 
Ben. VI, 35. 

INFITIATOR—4add fraudatorum et infitiatorum impudentia, Cic. 
Flacc. 48. 

INFLAMMATIO—I (post-class.) Lit. use appears in: excisionem, 
inflammationem .. . tectis et agris intulerunt, Cic. Har. 
resp. 2, 3. 

INFRIO—dadd (of bees) cinere . . . infriandum, Varr. R.R. III, 
16, 37. 

INGURGITO—I C for Cic. Fin. 3. 8. 23 read Fin. 2. 8. 23. 

INHABITATOR—@dd Aug. Conf. XII, 11, 12. 

ZINLICITATOR—del. ¢. add non inlicitatorem venditor . 
apponet, Cic. Off. III, 15, 61. 

INNUMERABILIS—Innumerabiliter. add Aug. Epp. 55, 35, etc. 

INSANABILIS—1I add insanabilis pernicies, Livy, V, 13, 5. 

INSEMEL—dadd Sta. S. I, 6, 36 P; see insimul. 

INSITIVUS—II add insitivus Gracchus, Cic. Sest. 101. 

INTERROGATIUNCULA—add pungunt quasi aculeis interrogatiun- 
culis angustis, Cic. Fin. IV, 3, 7. 

IRA—I add ira est concitatio animi, ad ultionem voluntate et 
iudicio pergentis, Sen. Ira, II, 3. 

IRRITAMENTUM—4¢dd irritamentum irae, Sen. Ira, I, 8. 


Jocutaris—Adv. joculariter add respondere, Aug. Conf. XI, 
12, 14. 


Lasoriosus—I add chartae laboriosae, Cat. I, 6. 

*LABosus—add or (laibes) puddled, or (labor) slippery. 

Lac—I Prov. add una spera alligem fugitivam canem agninis 
lactibus, Plaut. Pseud. 319. 

LALETANIA—In the line of Martial cited the first syllable of the 
name is long. 

LAMA—I add silvarum saltus latebras lamasque lutosas, Enn. 
Ann. 568 (V), cf. ib. 606. ~ 

LAPIDOSUS—II panis add met., Sen. Ben. II, 7. 

LAVACRUM—dadd Frequent in Apuleius, e.g. Ap. 59, 12. 

LAXAMENTUM—d4dd Sen. Ira, II, 21. 

LIBARIUS—ddd Juv. 9, 109. 
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2. LibRARIUS—II A del. Juv. 9, 109. 

LICITATOR—Cf. licitatoribus (Pant. litigatoribus P) defatigatis, 
Cic. dom. 115. : 

LIGNEOLUS—dadd rota, Aug. Conf. XI, 23, 29. 

LINUM—II K add Lucr. VI, 900. 

LOQUELA—I add per longiores loquelarum anfractus, Aug. Conf. 
wal, 27, 37. 

LONGIUSCULUS—add vox, Aug. Conf. XI, 27, 36. 

LUMiNosUS—II add luminosus limes amicitiae, Aug. Conf. II, 2. 


Mapveracto—add Plaut. Pseud. 184 (Non.); see madefacio IL. 

MAGNALIA—ddd magnalia mirabilia tamquam coeti grandes, 
Aug. Conf. XIII, 20, 26; cf. ib. 27, 12. 

MANDUCO—I add neque si manducaverint abundantia, Aug. 
Conf. XIII, 21, 31 (1 Cor. 8, 8). 

MANULEATUS—add Epicurus, Sen. Epp. 33, 2. 

MANUS—II G. The correct cit. is Cic. N.D. 2, 47, 123. 

*MELLILLA—del. aster. read Plaut. Cas. 125, Cist. 247, Pseud. 
180 (A). 

MiIcA—I add atomi et micae, Sen. Ben. IV, 19. 

MINUO—II minutus A add minuti canes, Sen. V.B. XIX. 

MiTTO—There is no ref. in the art. to an idiomatic usage in 
Seneca: ut gratus sim ad fortunam mittor, it remains 
with fortune whether I feel gratitude, Ben. II, 31. 

MODERATOR—I «add contionum moderatores, Cit. Sest. 125; 
moderator cupiditatis pudor, id. Fin. I, 113. 

MOLARIS—I init. add cf. ex molari lapide . . . exsculpere, 
Quint. II, 19, 3. 

MORTALITAS—I add dum respicimus, quod aiunt . . . iam 
mortalitas aderit, Sen. Ira, III, 43. 

MULTIMODUS—add crebrescens multimodis vocibus, Aug. Conf. 
XIII, 1. 

muNDIcors—ddd Aug. Conf. XI, 1. 

musso—I add alternaque murmura volvunt/ mussantes, Sta. 
Th. XI, 454. 

MUTABILITAS—add m. rerum mutabilium, Aug. Conf. XII, 6. 

MuTIO—II C add quoted as a sententia, Phaedr. III, epil. 34. 


Narvus—I add non naevo aliquo . . . sed corpore omni cog- 
noscere, Cic. Br. 313. 

NAMQUE—further illustr.: namque promptus animi Marcius, 
Tac. H. II, 23; namque ut refecta est, (colubra) necuit 
hominem protinus, Phaedr. IV, 18 (20) 4. 
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NECO—perf. necuit add Phaedr. IV, 18 (20), 4. 
NEMO—II A add Plaut. Amph. 566 et saep.; so colloq., ut 
_hominem neminem pluris faciam, Cic. Fam. XIII, 55. 

Cf. nemo vir magnus, id. N.D. II, 66, 167. 

NONNE—The usage, with quaero, is limited to Cicero; see 
Draeger 467 e. 

NovITAS—III add reformamini in novitate mentis vestrae, Aug. 
Conf. XIII, 13; 22, 14 (Rom. 12, 2). 

NUMEROSITAS—I add tanta rerum numerositas, Aug. Conf. 
XI, 18, 24. 


*OBHAEREO—del, aster. Cf. (Plaut.) Mil. Arg. 8. 

OBIRASCOR—add castigare vero irascentem et ultro obirasci 
incitare est, Sen. Ira, III, 40. 

OBLECTAMENTUM—*‘with gen. obj.” add humanae oblectamenta 
levitatis, Sen. Prov. 2. 

OBNUBILO—add inruebat in aspectum meum et obnubilabat, 
Aug. Conf. VII, 1. 

OBSERVATIO—I add pl., of one’s rivals, Cic. Mur. 49. 

osTuTUS—II eye add Apul. M. 2, 2. 

OCCALLESCO—II add inemendabilis cum ex ira in odium 
occalluit, Sen. Ira, III, 41. 

occuso—add quoi bini custodes . . . occubant, Plaut. Mil. 212. 

OcCULTATIO—chance or place of concealment, Cic. Att. IX, 
43, 5. 

OCELLUS—I add cupidi ocelli, Cir. 132. 

oOFFA—I Prov. (?) add offae monent, a meal’s an inducement, 
Plaut. Mil. 149. 

OFFENDO—II E offend. add Hor. S. I, 3, 73. 

OMNIMODUS—add dulces melodias cantilenarum omnimodarum, 
Aug. Conf. X, 6, 8. 

ONERARIA—add id. Att. XVI, 6, 1; Fam. XII, 14, 2; 15, 5; 
Div. I, 69. 

ORDINATOR—I add caeli ac siderum creator et ordinator, Aug. 
Conf. IV, 3, 4. 


PaNNosus—I add male vestitus et pannosus, Sen. Ben. V, 13. 
PELLAx—ddd captus pellacis Lartiadae insidiis, Auson, 
Epitaph. XII, 4. 
*PERAGRATIO—del, aster. add cursu et peragratione laetantur, 
id. Fin. II, 109. 
PERCUTIO—II A 2 a add corium forma publica percussum, Sen. 
Ben. V, 14, 4. 
PERERUDITUS—add viri pereruditi, id. Fin. II, 12. 
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//PERLUCIDUS—pulvinus, Cic. 2 Verr. V, 11, 27. 
PERMOLESTUS—add permolestum est. id. Rep. 1, 32. 
PERPLEXUS—II add perplexo nomine, Plaut. Mil. 435. 
PERPROPINQUUS—add vir, Cic. Cluent. 8, 23. : 
PERSONALIS—II personaliter add esse Aug. Conf. V, 5, 8. 
PERULA—I add Plaut. Truc. 535. 

PERUTILIS—dadd consilium, id. Off. III, 11, 49; amicitiae, 
Comment. Petit. 7, 25. 

PHONASCUS—I add Quint. II, 8, 15. 

PIRATA—Confusion of Cic. reff. read nam pirata . . . omnium, 
Cic. Off. 3, 29, 107; quis umquam praedo fuit tam 
nefarium, quis pirata tam barbarus, id. Rosc. Am. 50, 146. 

PLEBICOLA—add ille plebicola, ille popularis (sc. J. Caesar), 
Sen. Ben. V, 16. 

//PLENARIUS—auctoritas plenaria, Aug. Conf. V, 5, 8. 
POLULUS—Besides its occurrence in the passages of Cato, it is 

the reading of M in Cic. Fam. XII, 12, 2—habui pollulum 
morae; cf. Varro L.L. V, 167. 

PoNo—postus: for Lucr. 3, 87 read Lucr. 3, 871. 

porceo—del. {porro-arceo|. read [*po-arceo]. 

PRAESECO—I fin. add cf. quod sibi gulam praesecuit, Sen. 
V.B. XIX. 

PRAESENSIO—I add arcana praesensio futurorum, Aug. Conf. 
XI, 18, 24. 

PRAESTANS—B 2 praestanter, sup. add Cic. dom. 142. 

PRODROMOS—lI add met., Pompeiani prodromi, Cic. Att. I, 12, 1. 

PULMENTARIUM—1 add Phaedr. III, 7, 23. 

PURPURISSATUS—1I after first cit. add cf. Cic. Pis. 11, 25. 

PUTREDO—I add caro et sanguis et superba putredo, Aug. Conf. 
IV, 3, 4. 


QuALISNAM—add etenim si est divinatio, qualibusnam a per- 
ceptis artis proficiscitur? Cic. Fa. 11. 


Recuta—add rem paternam . . . ad philosophorun: reculam 
(regulam codd.) perduxit, Cic. Sest. 110. 

REMITTO—II add cum accessio . . . remiserit, Sen. Ben. II, 14. 

RENUNTIO—II Absol. add numquam succumbet, numquam 
renuntiabit, Sen. Ben. V, 2 

REPULLULO—add arbores, Sen. Clem. I, 8; met. repullulastis 
sapere pro me, Aug. Conf. XIII, 26, 39 (cf. Phil. iv, 10). 

RETICENTIA—II add ex locutione ex reticentia, Cic. Off. I, 
41, 146. 

RUNCINA—the penultimate syllable is short (cf. pu«davn), as in 
deruncino, supr. 
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SacINno—I B add corpora saginare, Sen. Ben. IV, 13. 

sAMPSA—add Plaut. Poen. 1313. 

SANABILIS—add plaga Cic. Sest. 44. 

sATIS—II B 2 satago: add de qua satago utrum in memoria 
sit, Aug. Conf. X, 20, 29. 

II B 3, the meaning, bustle about, appears in: multa 
satagit cor meum, Aug. Conf. XII, 1; cf. id. Epp. 10, 1; 
124, 2; 125, 1; 188, 12. 

SCABER—I add scabras lutosasque spectant, Sen. Ira, III, 35. 

SEDULITAS—I add sedulitatem atque integritatem hominis 
videtis, Cic. Sest. 33, 71. 

SERMOCINOR—I add dat., tu mihi sermocinare, Aug. Conf. 
XII, 10. 

SOLIDAMENTUM—ddd s. auctoritatis, Aug. Conf. XIII, 15, 16. 

*SORTITOR—But cf. Cic. dom. 19, 50 (Madv.). 

SPECILLUM—add met., Crassus . . . specillis prope scrutatus 
est Alpes, Cic. Pis. 26, 62. 

sPECIOSUS—A lit. (“not so in Cic.’’). But cf. familiam gladia- 
toriam nactus est speciosam, nobilem, gloriosam, Cic. Sest. 
64, 134. 

SPIRAMENTUM—I A add spiramentum aqua praeclusit, Sen. 
Prov. 6. 

STERNUO—I add dum tu sternuas (A), res erit soluta, Plaut. 
Per. 629. 

STERNUTAMENTUM—There is a confusion in this article. The 
quotation is, in fact, from Cic. Div. II, 84, but sternuta- 
mentum recurs in Sen. Ira, 2, 25, 4. 

stivA—add a stiva ipsa homines mecum conloquebantur, Cic. 
Scaur. 25. 

*STRENUO—<€dd see sternuo. 

//STRENUOSUS—strenuosos (Loewe strenuos codd.) praeterire 
more fit, Plaut. Trin. 1036. 

STRINGO—strictus B I add epistola stricta et libera, Sen. Ben. 
IV, 37. 

SUBINDE—I1I del. sparge subinde, Hor. 1.1., transf. to IT. 

SUBSIGNO—II *A del. aster. add eodem capite subsignata, 
Cic. de leg. agr. III, 2, 9. 

suFFop1o—‘“not in Cic.” del. Cit. follows. 

sum—fut. escit for erit. add Lucr. I, 619 and del. the ref. in 
the sequel. 

SUPERMICO—dadd nec beneficia parentum suorum supermicant. 
Sen. Ben. III, 32. 
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supERUS—III B subst. del. cit. from Plaut. Men., transfer to 
foll. section (b summum). 
surco—I add urbem subrectis intrate vexillis, Sen. Ben. V, 15. 
SUSTENTACULUM—II add corpus reficiebat necessariis susten- 
taculis, Aug. Conf. VI, 3. 
//SYBINA—Illyrii restant sicis sybinisque fodentes, Enn. Ann. 
504 (V), telum venabuli simile, P.F. 453, 10. 


TABERNA—The double ref. 1, 11 C, to Cic. Mur. 35, 73, is 
somewhat confusing, for it is not obvious how a stall in 
the circus can be a passage or archway in the circus. 
It is known from Tac. ANN. XV, 38 that there were 
shop-stalls in or adjoining the circus, presumably in the 
arches of the exterior colonnade of the circus building; 
though Dionysius (III, 38 68) states that they were in 
a surrounding colonnade. No doubt the shops were in 
the exterior arches through which access was gained to 
the blocks of seats above, which were rented “tribulium 
causa” (Cic. 1.1.); Dionysius says there were dwellings 
(vikyoeg) above the shops (épyasripra). 

TALIO—add beneficio gratiam, iniuriae talionem reddere, Sen. 
Ep. 81. . 

TEMPORALIS—II temporaliter. add in time, according to time: 
verba t. sonantia, Aug. Conf. XI, 6, 8, praedestinata t. 
exsequi, ibid. XIII, 34, 49, t. video, dico, ibid, XIII, 
29, 44. 

TEMPORARIUS—dadd ales temporaria quam cucullum vocant, 
Plin. XVIII, 66, 249. 

TENEBRESCO—dadd Aug. Conf. XII, 15, 21. 

TENEBROSUS—The article excepts from classical prose; but 
cf. latet in scalis tenebrosis Cominius, Cic. fgt. B VI, 51. 

TITULUS—lI sepulcri add cf. laborasse in titulum sepulcri, Sen. 
Br. V. 19. 

TITYRUS—II C. Probably Virgil is designated also in Mart. 
VII, 55, 8. 

TOMENTUM—dadd si super Circense tomentum . . . incubabo, 
Sen. V.B. XXV. 

TRADITIO—B del. aster. add cum ille diceret facilem pupillo 
traditionem esse, id. 2 Verr. I, 50, 132. 

TRANSLATIO—II B Ib. add imagine et translatione utimur, 
Sen. Ben. IV, 12. 

TUGURIUM—add bivouac, Tac. Ann. XV, 6; dog’s lair, Phaedr. 
I, 19, 4. 
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Usiusi—Correct ref. to read v. ubi, I A 5. Not so rare as 
the art. would imply. There are eight exx. in Plaut. (see 
Lodge, lex. Pl. s.v.), in Terence another ex. is And. 684. 
Add. Cic. fgt. B, 12, 1. 

URNULA—add Apul. M. XI, 11, 16. 


VAPORALIS—adv. vaporaliter. add aquae quae v. super- 
feruntur, Aug. Conf. XIII, 32, 47. 

VECTOR—I (equus). add aequabilis vector et cursor pernix, 
Apul. Apol. 21, 7; bringer of oracles (?), carminum 
vector, ibid. 31, 31. 

VERIDICUS—I add confessio, Aug. Conf. XI, 26, lumen. ibid. 
XIII, 6; lux omnium veridicarum mentium, ibid. XII, 18. 

VERSABUNDUS—add to Lucr. cit., vis animae, ibid. 582. 

VILLULA-—add Catal. VIII, 1. 

VINITOR—add Mart. III, 58, 48. 

VIRGULA—add boni publici et mali causam tamquam virgula 
attingere, Cic. Rep. II, 30, 52. 


W. A. LAIDLAW. 





ON AGAMEMNON 305-9. 


méprovet 5 dviaiovtes dbOovw peéver 

proyos péyav mHywva kat SapwviKod 

TopOmod Katomtpov tpav’ trepBarrev Tpdocw 
pr€yovoar ctr’ Exxnwev elt’ aixeto 


’ - > , , 
Apayxvatov alos, dotuyeTovas OKOTUS. 


In Aeschylus in his Style (p. 136, n. 9) I suggested that 
editors were ill-advised to “emend” the metaphor of the 
mirror out of |. 307 and that the corruption might lie else- 
where. The image, though trite now, was, as far as we 
know, an innovation when Aeschylus used it (with 
variation) in this play twice.* 

Its retention has now been strongly championed by 
Professor J. A. K. Thomson in The Classical Quarterly, 
xl. 1-2, 1946, pp. 56-9. He urges that one should leave 
the text unaltered and translate wéu7ovo, etc., as “they 
send the message that the peak (i.e. Aegiplanctus) cast it 
(i.e. the flame) even over the mirror of the Saronic gulf, 
blazing on and on... .” vaepBadr\ev being, he argues, 
transitive. He takes wéumovo as little more than a verb 
of ordering, citing Xenophon, Hellen. 3, 1, 7. But is this 
possible here? Everywhere else aéuvw with infinitives of 
purpose or command seems to imply a change of place on the 
part of either the bearer or the recipient of the command: 
it certainly does so in the passage cited from Xenophon 
(cp. the other citations in Liddell and Scott,’ s.v., § I, 3). 
Then if the subject of téurovo here is the watchers on 
Aegiplanctus and the pv is (as Thomson shows) also 
Aegiplanctus, ‘how can they be said to “send word (from 


1Cp. 839 (and fr. 393). The repetition is a grain of weight in its favour 
here, for Aeschylus’ images tend to recur (op. cit. pp. 96-100). For another 
image, now trite but then no doubt fresh and effective, cp. ‘‘clear as in & 
picture” in Ag. 242 (a variation of this image also is used again in 1329). 
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one place to another)” to, or “send (from one place to 
another),” the peak on which they are standing? 

Throughout the speech no distinction is made between 
the function of the watchers on the mountains and the 
personified mountains themselves: they are synonymous 
(cp. 289-90, 309). Either the watchers or the peaks are 
said to send on the signal-fire. But they never order. 
Whenever the notion of commanding is explicitly intro- 
duced the command is given by the fire to the watchers 
or peak, not vice versa (cp. 293, 299, 304, where the plural 
in 305 implies “them” as object of wrpure). In fact, the 
analogy with the Persian ayyapiov is carefully sustained. 
The fire is the travelling a@yyapo¢: it receives the order, 
carries it on to the next courier, and orders him on. 
Hence, as noted, all verbs of command are confined to the 
fire throughout the description, as also is the notion of 
journeying (cp. touwd¢ in 299, wopevtde in 287). The 
mountain tops are the stations where the couriers change. 
The watchers are the attendants to facilitate the change 
at each point. It was proper to use wéurw with either 
the mountain-station or the watcher-attendants as subject 
and the courier-fire—Aeschylus speaks throughout as if 
the actual fires travelled: perhaps poetically, or perhaps 
some early theory of vision is involved—as object. But 
one can hardly, with Thomson, say that the attendants 
order or “send the message” that the station should launch 
the courier on the next stage. The officials on a railway 
platform do not tell the platform to despatch a train. In 
other words, it would disturb the carefully maintained 
metaphor if 7éumwover were made even catachrestically to 
refer to tp@v’ in 307, for uw is the vox propria for the 
travelling of the courier-fire throughout the speech 
(cf. 281, 283, 299, 300). 

Besides, in Thomson’s version the old difficulty of 
kat (307) remains. He translates “even over the mirror.” 
But there is no need for “even” when the fire has already 
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crossed far wider expanses of sea. It might, however, 
mean “as well,” looking back to the Atuvny Popywme”* in 
302. 

Another solution may be suggested. Taking zpwv = 
“Goat-stray Mountain” and otmepBadAuv as_ transitive 
(with Thomson), read tpov trepBadX\n, putting a colon 
after mwyouva, and translate, ‘““And the foreland sends it 
flaming far across the mirror of the Saronic Gulf.” In 
this way the «ai becomes operative (cp. the syntax in 294), 
vrepBa\Xe parallels the two other verbs that are used with 
a mountain as subject (éreu~e understood in 283 and 
mapijxev in 291); and the change of subject from watchers 
to personified peak is paralleled in 289-90 (cp. 309). 

But Aeschylus himself warns us that rétyo¢ evOuToper 
... avepog Exatcev apavroy Evua. The hidden reef here may 
be the meaning of zpwv. Aeschylus uses it very curiously 
in Persians 132 and 879 as if it meant (see scholia) where 
the sea juts into the land, not where the land juts into the 
sea.’ If Aeschylus intends this meaning here the solution 
of the crux must be different, and zp’ be in epexegetic 
apposition (a favourite usage of Aeschylus) to «aromrpov. 
But I can steer no further with safety. 


2This is assumed to be a proper name. But did Aeschylus intend it as 
such? It is strikingly like yopydv 5’dun’ €xwyv in Sept. 537 and yopywmbv céAas 
in P.V. 358. Similarly AlyirAayxrov may simply be a descriptive epithet, 
perhaps a variation of the Homeric aiyiaw, aiyiBoros: Aeschylus likes the 
ending-rAayxros. Further the ’Apayvaioy alos oddly anticipates the spider 
imagery of 1492, 1516. And some have taken pw» as « proper name here, see 
Stanley and Pauw ad loc. The problem of such descriptive quasi- or pseudo- 
proper names in early Greek deserves more attention. 

3 This would seem not to disagree with the etymology of the word, which 
implies ‘“ forwardness, prominence” and not necessarily height. Similar 
ambiguities are found in topographical uses of &kpos, éoxaros, xéAmos. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
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STUDIES IN GREEK TYRANNY-—II. 
LEUCON OF BOSPORUS. 


Towarps the close of the seventh century Milesian enter- 
prise, which had already spread a fringe of Greek 
colonies along the north and west coasts of the Euxine, 
and had planted settlements at Chersonese and Theodosia 
in the Crimea, led to the foundation of a Greek city at 
Panticapaeum, which was destined to be the centre of 
Hellenic influence in the Cimmerian Bosporus. The site 
was naturally strong, with a good harbour, though liable 
to be ice-bound in winter ; strategically it was a key position, 
as whoever held it controlled the straits. Doubtless the 
hill had been formerly a Cimmerian stronghold. According 
to Stephanus of Byzantium the colonisation was supported 
by the Scythians, and from the beginning the city had 
clearly a very mixed population. The region furnished an 
abundance of two of the chief articles of Greek diet: fish 
and corn, and we need look no farther for an explanation 
of the settlement. The foundation flourished, and 
Panticapaeum, in her turn, sent.out colonists, who planted 
cities on both sides of the straits and even as far north as 
Tanais at the mouth of the Don. Phanagoria, a Teian 
settlement on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, is the only 
Greek colony of the period in this region definitely not 
of Milesian origin. Chersonese, however, was resettled, 
perhaps in the sixth century, by Heraclea Pontica: and 
these two Dorian cities would seem to have opposed all 
attempts by Ionian Panticapaeum to expand westwards.’ 
The early history of the Bosporan cities is obscure, 
but the similar coinage of Panticapaeum and Phanagoria 
suggests an early monetary and perhaps political league. 
From the pottery which has been excavated we can trace 
E 
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the decline of Milesian and the rise of Athenian influence, 
with a significant interruption at the time of the Persian 
wars. It is not until the year 438/7 that we can proceed 
beyond the broadest generalisation. Under that date 
Diodorus records that Spartocus succeeded the Arch- 
aeanactids, who had ruled for forty-two years, and that 
his reign lasted for seven years. From the historian’s 
subsequent statements we can construct a chronological 
framework with the dates of accession and demise of the 
ruling Spartocids. 

According to Diodorus, Leucon succeeded to the 
supreme power in 393/2, and died in 354/3 after a reign 
of forty years. Spartocus, his son, followed him, but died 
after five years’ rule, so Spartocus’ brother, Paerisades, came 
to the throne in 349/8. This scheme of dating cannot, how- 
ever, be accepted. An inscription found at the Peiraeus, 
first published in 1877, shows Spartocus and Paerisades to 
have recently succeeded Leucon. It dates from the year 
347/6. Leucon cannot, therefore, have died before 349, 
and Spartocus was still alive in 347/6. Schaefer’s 
explanation of this anomaly is universally adopted. 
Diodorus’ source told him merely the duration of each 
ruler’s reign, but did not mention that Spartocus and 
Paerisades shared the royal power during Spartocus’ life- 
time, as is testified by the inscription just mentioned, 
hence causing an error of five years. Diodorus is, there- 
fore, calculating back from a fixed date, in all probability 
from 310/9, the year of Paerisades’ death. He then fits 
the result of this calculation into his chronological frame- 
work, which is annalistic and based on the succession of 
the Athenian archons. It follows from this that his 
information concerning the length of the various reigns is 
of more importanec than the dates under which he records 
the successions, with which, in point of fact, it frequently 
disagrees. We must, however, bear in mind that numbers 
are particularly liable to corruption by the copyist, so that 
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due caution must be exercised before accepting Diodorus’ 
figures. If we start from 309 as the date of Paerisades’ 
death, and follow Diodorus in attributing to him a reign - 
of thirty-eight years (during the first five of which he 
shared his power with Spartocus II), to Leucon a reign of 
forty years, to Satyrus a reign of forty-four years, and 
to Spartocus a reign of seven years, we may reconstruct 
the chronology of the rule of the Spartocids thus: 


Spartocus 5 . 438-431 
Satyrus ne ... 431-387 
Leucon on ..» 387-347 
Spartocus II in ... 347-342 
Paerisades are ... 347-309? 


Spartocus is a name of Thracian origin, and it has been 
suggested that he was a mercenary leader who initiated a 
successful coup d’état. Against this hypothesis must be 
set the fact that members of the ruling house among the 
Odrysian Thracians are called Spartocus (Sparadocus) 
and Paerisades (Birisades). This can hardly be an 
accident, and it seems likely that Spartocus was connected 
by birth with the Odrysian dynasty. He may have owed 
his rise to a reaction against the Scythian aristocrats, who 
must have controlled the government of Panticapaeum in 
its early days. It is not unreasonable to connect this 
change of rulers with the Athenian demonstration in the 
Black Sea under Pericles’ leadership, in 437. This 
expedition led to the settlement of Nymphaeum as an 
Athenian dependency, with a tribute of one talent, and, 
perhaps, to the incorporation of Cimmerion in the Delian 
league. There is also some evidence for the establishment 
of an independent Sindian kingdom at this time, with its 
centre at Gorgippia. It seems possible that Athenian 
policy aimed at maintaining a balance of power between 
the two kingdoms, with Nymphaeum as her centre of 
influence. The predominance of Athens, which secured 
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for her control of the grain trade, was inimical to the 
development of the Bosporan kingdom, though the rulers 
were constrained by force of circumstances to maintain 
good relations with her.*® 

The prosperity of the Bosporan kingdom began under 
Satyrus I. Athens, crippled by the decline in her sea 
power resultant on the Peloponnesian War, was obliged to 
give up all hope of controlling the distant waters 
of the Black Sea. Symptomatic of this change and the 
resultant expansion of the Bosporan kingdom is _ the 
betrayal of Nymphaeum to the Bosporan rulers by Gylon, 
Demosthenes’ maternal grandfather, which occurred during 
the reign of Satyrus. In consequence Gylon was exiled 
from Athens, but received Cepi from the tyrants as his 
reward, and married into the Scythian aristocracy. 
Aeschines, who tells this story, calls the Bosporans enemies 
of Athens, but this is contradicted by the epigraphical 
evidence, and also by Isocrates’ Trapeziticus, which 
indicates that Satyrus was on excellent terms with her, as 
is shown by the fact that he can apply for the confiscation 
of property and extradition of a Bosporan.citizen resident 
in Athens, and by the privileges in the export of grain, 
which, Isocrates testifies, he granted to the city. Satyrus 
aimed at extending his kingdom both to the west and to 
the east. Cimmerion probably fell into his hands about 
the same time as Nymphaeum, and the limits of his power 
to the west are indicated by the dyke running north and 
south to the inner and outer seas from a point a little west 
of Cimmerion. His main enterprise in the west, however, 
was the assault on Theodosia, for which the charge of 
harbouring exiles may have furnished the pretext. This 
involved him in ia war with Heraclea Pontica, to which we 
may refer the strategem of Tynnichus, who raised the 
siege of the city, though his armament comprised only one 
trireme and one transport, by sending forward three small 
boats under cover of the darkness, in each of which was 
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atrumpeter. The din they made, taking care that at least 
two were always playing, resembled the approach of a 
relieving army, and the besiegers fled. According to 
Harpocration, who represents the sound tradition, it was 
in the siege of Theodosia that Satyrus died. 

Satyrus’ attempted expansion eastwards is attested by 
the story of Tirgatao, the wife of Hecataeus, king of the 
Sindians, the centre of whose power was doubtless 
Gorgippia. Hecataeus was restored to the throne, which 
he had lost, by Satyrus, who gave him his daughter in 
marriage and told -him to put Tirgatao to death. 
Hecataeus, however, could not bring himself to do so, and 
she made good her escape from prison to her own people, 
the Ixomatae. There she married her father’s successor, 
and roused the neighbouring tribes to her aid. She over- 
ran Hecataeus’ kingdom and severely handled Satyrus’ 
realm. The rulers accordingly treated for peace, sending 
Satyrus’ son, Metrodorus, as a hostage: Satyrus, however, 
at the same time, plotted Tirgatao’s assassination. The 
plot was foiled and the queen killed the hostage, and again 
took up arms, to such effect that Satyrus died in despair, 
and Gorgippus, his son, was forced to sue in person, and 
to pay a high price, for peace. This narrative, preserved 
by Polyaenus, is an historical romance, and is hence suspect 
in detail. It is, however, probable that Satyrus ex- 
perienced a set-back in his attempted expansion eastwards, 
and this may have accounted in part for his failure at 
Theodosia. It is also quite probable that the characters in 
this story are historical. Although Satyrus was thus 
checked in his attempts at expansion, it is from his reign 
that we can date the emergence of the Bosporan kingdom 
as a first-class power. The whole of the western shore of 
the straits was in his hands, and to the east he held Cepi, 
and hence in all probability controlled Phanagoria, though 
this is not demonstrably under Bosporan rule until 
Leucon’s reign. The pressure which he exerted to east 
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and west indicates a rapidly rising power. According to 
Strabo a tumulus in his honour was erected on the Asiatic 
shore of the straits near the village Patraeus. This, too, 
may be regarded as a witness to his expansion eastwards.‘ 

It was left to Leucon to succeed where his father had 
failed, and to extend the boundaries of his kingdom beyond 
anything which Satyrus had attempted. After a long 
struggle with Heraclea Pontica, which was doubtless 
brought into the war by its colony Chersonese, he 
succeeded in capturing Theodosia. The rise of a tyranny 
in Heraclea c. 364 may have been a result of this outcome 
to the war. Theodosia is destined by nature to be the 
‘exporting centre for the grain trade of the Crimea 
Leucon resettled and perhaps renamed the city, improved 
and enlarged the harbour, and made it his trading centre. 
The port had the advantage of being always free from ice. 
No attempt appears to have been made to expand further 
to the west. The eastern Crimea forms an easily 
defensible strategical unit; that this was recognized is 
shown by the earthwork which, starting near Theodosia 
runs north to the sea of Azov, and which must indicate 
the limits of the Bosporan kingdom. No doubt also the 
barbarian tribes to the east were less stubborn opponents 
than Chersonese and Heraclea. Even after the capture 
of Theodosia the war with Heraclea would seem to have 
continued. It is probably in connection with this struggle 
that we read of Memnon planning an expedition against 
the Bosporan kingdom. This must have been in the closing 
years of Leucon’s reign. 

Eastwards Leucon’s successes were even more pro- 
nounced. Under his rule, if not before, Phanagoria 
belonged to the Bosporan kingdom, as is sufficiently shown 
by an inscription found in the neighbourhood and dated by 
his reign. Sindicus Portus, a Bosporan foundation with 
an excellent harbour, must have been another centre of 
Leucon’s influence on the Asiatic side of the straits, But | 
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his dominion extended far beyond these limits. He 
succeeded in reducing to subjection the barbarian tribes to 
the east and west, so that he is described as king of the 
Sindians, Toretians, Dandarians, and Psessians.° 

From Demosthenes’ speech against Leptines together 
with the epigraphical evidence it is possible to trace 
the successive stages in the expansion of his power. 
Demosthenes calls him apxwv Boordpov, although the 
speech was delivered after the capture of Theodosia, and 
this was certainly his original title. In the inscriptions 
he is first described as apywv Boowdpov cai Oeodocing later 


as apxwv Boondpov kai GBevdvaing Kai Xuwdev kal BacAsiwr 
Toperéwv Aaveapiwy Vnoawy, finally, his title expands to 
apxwv Boordpov Kat Oevdoaing Kai Sacir\cvwy Zvdev Toperéwy 
Aaveapiwy VYyaouyv. The first step was, therefore, the 
securing of the western frontier by the capture of Theodosia. 


How much importance Leucon attached to this accession 
to his kingdom is shown by his adding the name of the 
city to his official titulature.° Leucon then turned east- 
wards. From his reign dates the incorporation of the 
Sindians in the Bosporan kingdom. This may well have 
been accomplished by peaceful means. It is an interesting 
speculation whether in the story of Tirgatao, recounted 
above, Gorgippus is not really the son of Hecataeus, and 
Hecataeus, not Satyrus, the king who died afupioug. A 
trustworthy tradition informs us that Satyrus died at the 
siege of Theodosia, and this Gorgippus may well have been 
the grandson of the founder of the Sindian dynasty, 
who lived in the fifth century. An explanation of this 
falsification of the historical truth would be the moralising 
tendency and anti-Bosporan sympathies of the original 
author of this story, who throughout makes Satyrus the 
villain of the peace. Gorgippus is heard of again only 
through his daughter Comosarye and may have died 
young. If we suppose that Leucon acted as regent while 
she was a minor, and, during this time, adopted the title 
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apXwyv Xweer, but later, when the joining of the two 
nations had been symbolised in the marriage of Comosarye 
to Paerisades, took the title of BacwAciwv Sudev, we have 
a complete explanation of the epigraphical evidence. It is 
interesting in this connection to notice that when, on 
Leucon’s death, his sons divided the kingdom between 
them, Paerisades, as the younger son, received the less 
important administrative area of Theodosia as his share, 
but, doubtless because he was by marriage king of the 
Sindians, is given the title Basirehwy Sevder Kai Mairov kai 
Garéwv. The incorporation of the Sindian dynasty in the 
3osporan ruling house is also shown by the recurrence of 
the name Gorgippus, its bearer being a son of Paerisades. 
How Leucon extended his power over the other barbarian 
tribes is not known, but we may guess that it was by force 
of arms.’ 

Leucon, then, employed the title a4pyxwy to describe his 
relationship to the two chief Greek cities of his kingdom, 
in an attempt to disguise his military monarchy under 
constitutional forms. What powers were, in fact, vested 
in the Spartocids? Here the analogy of Dionysius of 
Syracuse, who was styled dpywy rig SexeAlag is illuminating. 
Like Dionysius, the Spartocids enjoyed far wider powers 
than could be exercised by the magistrates of any Greek 
city. Their office was hereditary and tenure was for life. 
It would seem, in fact, that the Spartocids like the 
Peisistnatids, while preserving an appearance of constitu- 
tional rule, saw to it that the vital positions were filled by 
members of the family. It was habitual for the ruler to 
co-opt his sons to office as he grew older. Thus. Aeschines, 
in describing the betrayal of Nymphaeum, refers to the 
Bosporan government as oi répavvor and in this he is 
followed by the Scholia. Satyrus must, then, have shared 
his power with Leucon, probably as early as 400 B.c., if 
the incident is to be connected with the decline in Athenian 
sea power. Leucon certainly shared the government with 
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his two eldest sons: we have an extant inscription from 
Mytilene which begins Acixwy «ai vt walose avrov MuriAnva- 


lag fugu... The power wielded by the Spartocids is 
comparable to that of a sovereign monarchy. They 
appointed the governors of the Greek cities in their realm. 
They had the right to make grants of property to favoured 
persons. They were in complete control of the state 
finances—Leucon even called in the existing currency and 
re-issued it at double its original values. They guided the 
foreign policy of the state, concluding agreements with 
other powers, and promoting trade: the conference of the 
privileges of proxenia was in their hands.* 

This extraordinary position was based on the command 
of the army and navy. Leucon must have greatly increased 
the military strength of Bosporus to enable him to com- 
plete successfully his extensive conquests. The nucleus 
of the army would seem to have been a citizen levy of 
hoplites. This was, however, unsatisfactory, and needed 
strengthening by mercenary forces, which in all probability 
replaced the citizen army by degrees. Leucon’s relations 
with Arcadia suggest that he drew some of his fighting 
material from that source: there is also evidence for the 
employment of Scythian bowmen. It is a significant com- 
mentary on the military development that, later, in the 
civil war between Eumelus and Satyrus II, we hear of 
Greek and Thracian mercenaries, of Scythian and other 
barbarian allies, but nothing is said of the free citizens of 
the Greek cities. According to Aeneas Tacticus, Leucon 
maintained strict discipline among the mercenaries of his 
bodyguard. A strong fleet was essential, if Panticapaeum 
was effectively to control the straits, and if the thriving 
trade, on which her prosperity depended, was to be pro- 
tected from piracy. The trierarchs in Leucon’s time were 
still private citizens, but in all probability the fleet, like the 
army, became steadily more professional. The crews for 
which Spartocus and Paerisades make application at 
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Athens must have been required for service in the Bosporan 
navy. Of Eumelus, we hear that he swept the pirates 
from the seas. The policing of the trade routes from the 
Eu ine which, in the fifth century had been efficiently 
maintained by Athens, was, in fact, taken over on her 
decline by the Spartocids, whose power, as formerly that 
of Athens, was conditional upon the seaways remaining 
open.” 

Military strength was, then, one pillar of the Spar- 
tocids’ power. A second was their wealth, which was 
quite exceptional for the Greek world. It was mainly 
derived from the vigorous trade in fish, skins, and above 
all in corn, which was stimulated by a government capable 
of ensuring stable political and economic conditions. 
Imperial Athens had enforced a rigorous control of the 
corn trade upon the cities of her empire. In the fourth 
century, however, she had to substitute diplomacy for 
force. Thus, Leucon and his sons can and do trade 
directly with Mytilene, which would have been possible 
only through the granting of special permission by Athens 
in the previous century. Yet the Peiraeus remained the 
centre of the world’s trade, and it was to the interest of 
both parties that good relations between Athens and 
Bosporus should be maintained. Many circumstances 
combined during Leucon’s reign to favour the development 
of the corn trade from Theodosia. He had reduced to 
submission and subordination to a unified control a large 
area of the finest corn-growing land in the world. His 
potentially most dangerous neighbours, the Scythians, were 
distracted by the pressure of the Celts on their western 
and the Sarmatians on their eastern frontier's, facilitating 
the extension and maintenance of his power. His possible 
trade rivals: Thrace, Egypt, Sicily and southern Italy, 
were embroiled in civil or international wars, which 
prevented them from contributing their share towards the 
supplying of the demand for corn, which was undiminished, 
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if it did not actually increase, in the fourth century. 
Small wonder, then, that under a succession of able rulers 
pursuing an enlightened policy, the Bosporan kingdom 
enjoyed a vast expansion of trade. Already under Satyrus 
the Athenian merchants received privileged treatment: 
they had the right of first loading for their ships, and were 
immune from the tax on exported grain. These privileges 
were renewed by Leucon, who made them applicable at his 
new port of Theodosia as well as at Panticapaeum. We 
here emerge on surer ground, as Demosthenes’ speech 
against Leptines, delivered in 356, provides us with a first- 
class authority concerning the trade relations between 
Athens and Leucon. Leptines had proposed that in all 
instances in which aréAe« had been granted to Athenian 
citizens it should be revoked, except in the case of the 
descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and that no 
such grants should be made in the future. Athens had 
conferred her citizenship upon Leucon, together with 
immunity from taxation, and a stele recording these 
honours had been set up at Bosporus, another in the 
Peiraeus, and a third at the entrance to the Black Sea. 
In addition, we hear that Leucon had been voted a gold 
crown, and that public proclamation had been made of this 
distinction. The case of Leucon provided an excellent 
argument for the opposition to Leptines’ proposal, an 
opposition in which Demosthenes played a leading part. 
The repeal of aréAea in Leucon’s case might involve 
financial loss, as the moneys belonging to him at Athens 
might be forfeited if some Atheniay citizen proposed an 
antidosis. More serious, however, was the personal insult 
to Leucon and the certainty that he would resort to 
reprisals, and revoke in his turn the privileges he had 
granted to Athens. These privileges included exemption 
from the export-tax of 34 per cent at both Panti- 
capaeum and Theodosia. Athens derived more than half 
of her imported grain in a normal year from Bosporus. 
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Her total import of corn averaged about 800,000 medimni 
per annum, so that the remission of the tax was, as 
Demosthenes said, equivalent to a gift of an extra 13,000 
each year. Leucon also gave Athenian ships the right of 
first loading. Moreover, in 359, when famine threatened, 
he sent sufficient corn not only to supply Athenian needs 
but to give a surplus from the sale of which the state 
netted a profit of fifteen talents. Perhaps this was the 
year in which Strabo reports that he shipped 2,100,000 
medimni of corn to Athens. Such figures suggest that 
the trade was carefully organized and that large store- 
houses had been built at Theodosia to cope with the demand. 
We may assume that Leucon himself was a chief exporter: 
he probably claimed ownership of all the territory in his 
kingdom not in the hands of the landed aristocracy, and 
received payment as landlord in corn; while he may well 
have exacted tribute in grain from the barbarian tribes 
under his control.’° 

The springs of Leucon’s power were, then, his military 
strength complemented by his wealth, and the basis of that 
wealth was trade. We have seen that he avoided offending 
the susceptibilities of the Greek cities in his kingdom by 
adopting the title of a4pywr. It is significant also that the 
Bosporan coinage of this period bears the stamp of the 
city which issues it, not the name of the ruling monarch. 
In their relations with foreign powers the Spartocids 
remain private individuals without titles. Thus Leucon, 
although he is «py@v Boondpov to Demosthenes, is addressed 
as Atixwy 6 Saripo Mavrucaratracg by the Arcadians, while in 
Athens and Mytilene he is spoken of as though he were a 
private individual, and not even the city to which he 
belongs is mentioned. To unfriendly contemporaries the 
Spartocids are tépavvei—they are so called by Aeschines 
and Dinarchus—and in the later unfavourable tradition 
they are referred to as oi Boorépov or of TovtiKot ripavvot 
It must be remembered in this connection that, if we can 
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trust Dinarchus, Demosthenes is a prejudiced witness. 
The Spartocids sent him each year the gift of a thousand 
medimni of corn, a privilege which may have dated from 
Gylon’s surrender of Nymphaeum.” 

What can be ascertained concerning the executive 
organisation of Leucon’s kingdom? The formula apxXwy 
Buorépov Kal Oeodooing makes it clear that the western part 
of the domain was divided into two administrative areas, 
the centres of government being at Panticapaeum and 
Theodosia. This is confirmed by the inscription referred 
to above, which shows that, in the partition of the kingdom 
which followed Leucon’s death, Paerisades was given the 
area of Theodosia. As Paerisades was the younger son, 
we may conclude that this was the less extensive part of 
the kingdom, and probably comprised only the city with 
the immediately adjacent territory. Panticapaeum, the 
residence of the ruling house, must have included in the 
area under its control the neighbouring Greek cities of 
Cimmerion, Nymphaeum, Cepi, Phanagoria, and Sindicus 
Portus. On the analogy of Cepi, which Satyrus handed 
over to Gylon, we may assume that each of these cities 
was under the rule of a governor, drawn from the junior 
members of the ruling house, and from the Graeco- 
Scythian aristocracy. This is confirmed for Leucon’s 
reign by a passage from Polyaenus, in which we hear that 
when a mutiny threatened in the fleet Leucon deceived the 
relatives of the ringleaders as to his intentions by giving 
them dpyai cai érimeAtiae kopwr, which can only be adminis- 
trative posts in the small settlements of his kingdom. 
The most important governmental posts would be in 
Theodosia and Phanagoria, and Leucon probably secured 
these for his sons. It is remarkable that no mention is 
made of a council or assembly in any of the cities in the 
Bosporus. Leucon’s decision concerning the privileges to 
be conferred upon the Athenians is called a «ipuvyua 
Similarly, Eumelus explains his actions to the people 
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calling them together to an assembly; but this assembly is 
clearly not a legislative body, and is of no _ political 
significance.’* It is thus seen that the Spartocids secured 
an efficient régime in the Greek cities by a system of 
governors appointed by and responsible to the central 
power. Of Leucon’s relation to the barbarian tribes, both 
in the western part of his kingdom and in the Taman 
peninsula and its hinterland, little can be ascertained. It 
would seem that such of the population as lay outside the 
control of the Greek cities in the Crimea were reduced to 
serfdom and bound to the soil, which they tilled for their 
overlords, the barbarian aristocracy, headed by the ruling 
family. If we have been right in supposing that the 
Sindians were closely incorporated in the Bosporan 
Kingdom, it is probable that similar conditions prevailed 
among them. The more remote barbarian tribes, on the 
other hand, probably retained 1 considerable measure of 
independence, and were governed by their own chieftains, 
who paid tribute to the Spartocids. 

From the archzological evidence it is possible to 
envisage something of the social structure of the kingdom. 
In the barrows of the Bosporan region have been found 
remains which testify to the existence of a landed 
aristocracy of quite exceptional wealth, whose culture was 
an extraordinary mixture of Greek and a plurality of 
barbarian elements. The foundation of such riches can 
only have been the ownership of vast estates cultivated by 
a serf population. That this was, in fact, so is testified 
by an inscription of the year 151 a.p., from which we learn 
that the serfs were called weveorai. The inscription refers 
to events of many years past, when Letodorus had dedicated 
some lands together with these serfs to a goddess. The 
income from these gifts had declined, and the King 
Rhoemetalces describes how he restores the dedication to 
its full value. 
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Among the members of the aristocracy we may place 
the members of Leucon’s embassy to Athens, Sosis and 
Theodosius, the Athenian Gylon, and above all Sopaios, 
together with his son, and his son’s friend Stratocles. 
Sopaios must have held a very high office. Isocrates 
describes him as well known to all who sail the Black Sea 
as ruler of much land and warden of all Satyrus’ power. 
He is also shown as controlling the corn trade, and Satyrus’ 
son, perhaps Leucon, married his daughter. The picture 
we gain of the Bosporan social organisation is in many 
ways surprisingly like that preserved in the Homeric 
poems. The aristocracy is the dominating class in wealth 
and power. At its head is the king, richest and strongest 
of them all, but ultimately “primus inter pares.” There 
is a middle class of craftsmen, traders, smallholders and 
the like, whose tombs show surprisingly pure Greek 
characteristics. They flourished under the Spartocids, and, 
if we may trust Polyaenus, once saved Leucon when his life 
was in danger through a conspiracy. Finally, there was 
the lowest class of serfs, bound to the soil, with no political 
power or social prestige, yet economically the foundation 
of Bosporan prosperity.” 

Leucon’s willingness to extend trade concessions to 
Athens and his eagerness to maintain good relations was 
dictated not by economic considerations alone, but also by 
his philhellenism. To be on friendly terms with the 
cultural centre of Greece could not but cast a reflected glory 
on the Bosporan kingdom. The appreciation by the 
Bosporan aristocracy of Greek art is amply attested by the 
archeological remains, and their patronage of Greek artists 
had its reward : a local art of marked originality and vigour 
came into existence and flourished under the Spartocids’ 
tule. We have little evidence for the cultural life of the 
Bosporan kingdom; all the more valuable, therefore, is 
Polyaenus’ account of the visit of the harpist Aristonicus 
of Olynthus, with its implication that the populace would 
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appear en masse to welcome the visitor. This suggests a 
lively interest in music, and perhaps dramatic performances 
at Panticapaeum. We may compare the visit of the 
musician Stratonicus to Paerisades’ court.” 

It was Leucon’s achievement to expand the Bosporan 
kingdom to its logical limits, and to provide it with a 
form of government which was strong enough to ensure 
peace at home, to protect the country from foreign enemies, 
and to guard the trade route upon which its prosperity 
depended. This enabled him to exploit the economic 
resources of his kingdom, which became the granary of 
Greece and flourished under his administration and that of 
his immediate successors as never before. We hear of 
exiles, banishments and plots’® during his and the pre 
ceding reign, but these came to nothing. The Spartocids 
were unique among ancient tyrants in maintaining their 
power for centuries, and in converting a tyranny into an 
hereditary monarchy. They faced and successfully solved 
the problem of converting a region inhabited by peoples of 
the most varying social stocks and cultural habits into a 
political and economic unity. This was precisely the 
question which awaited the Hellenistic monarchs of the 
next century, and the achievement of the Spartocids is all 
the more remarkable because it anticipates in many ways 
that of the Hellenistic kings. Leucon appears to have 
been the first of his line fully to grasp the potentialities of 
his position; and the constitutional form and adminisrative 
principles which he adopted were followed by his successors. 

The study of Leucon’s career is of particular interest in 
view of the later development of the literary tradition.” 
His reputation spread beyond the boundaries of his kingdom 
throughout Greece, where he became famous as a type of 
the enlightened ruler. The Spartocids were, as we have 
seen, well known to their Athenian contemporaries, whose 
verdict was, on the whole, friendly and favourable. It is 
only natural that since almost all the references to the 
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Spartocids occur in the orators, sharply variant testimonies 
should be found, and we have to balance the evidence of 
Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes, on the one hand, and 
of Aeschines and Dinarchus on the other. But Leucon’s 
services to the city must have elicited a warm response, 
and we cannot doubt that Athenian public opinion tended 
to the formation of a tradition favourable to him. Aeneas 
Tacitus’ statement, alluded to above, that Leucon dis- 
charged those members of his guard who were in debt 
through gambling and other kinds of profligacy, supports 
the view that the fourth-century conception of Leucon 
stressed his character as a firm and just ruler. 

By the third century the tradition favourable to Leucon 
has already crystallised. | Chrysippus made mention of 
him together with Idanthyrsus the Scythian in his Ethica 
as an example of the good king, and he is quoted by 
Plutarch and followed by Strabo and Dio Chrysostom. 
This same favourable tradition influences Strabo in an 
earlier passage also, where he alludes to the Spartocids in 
connection with his description of the geography of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. ‘They were called tyrants,” he 
says, “although their rule was in general mild from the 
time of Paerisades and Leucon. Paerisades, indeed, was 
even held to be divine.” It is here significant that there 
is a gap in Strabo’s knowledge from the reign of 
Paerisades I to the time of Paerisades V, under whom the 
kingdom passed into the hands of Mithradates." 

The most attractive explanation of the origin of this 
favourable tradition is that both Chrysippus and Strabo are 
ultimately indebted to the work of a Bosporan historian, 
who wrote at the instigation of Paerisades I, and the tone 
of whose history was naturally favourable and even 
flattering to the rulers of whom he spoke. We must not, 
of course, imagine that either Chrysippus or Strabo 
drew directly on his work. It must have been absorbed 
into the main stream of Greek historical tradition by the 

F 
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third century, but the panegyrical treatment of the 
Bosporan rulers survived, and is still discernible in the 
authors we are considering. Traces of the similar work 
of a later Bosporan historian, who wrote in all probability 
under Eumelus, may be seen in Diodorus, who gives a 
long and detailed account of the civil war which ensued 
on Paerisades’ death. The accurate knowledge of con- 
ditions in the Bosporus, and the favourable attitude towards 
Eumelus, suggest the handiwork of a local historian, whose 
writing was incorporated into some general history of 
Greece to which Diodorus had access. The Bosporan 
writer can hardly have dealt with the history of the earlier 
Spartocids, as Diodorus preserves only the most meagre 
chronological statements concerning their period. 

It seems clear, then, that the work of two Bosporan 
historians had constituted a main source in the formation 
of the historical tradition concerning the Spartocids and 
had imparted to it something of the tendency to 
idealisation, which was characteristic of it. That some 
connected history of the Spartocid dynasty was written is 
sufficiently shown by Diodorus’ chronological source. 
This chronographer had constructed a scheme of dating 
for the Bosporan dynasty from its foundation until, 
presumably, his own time. The creation of such a scheme 
presupposes the existence of a continuous history of the 
Bosporan kingdom from which the chronographer draws 
his material. Confirmatory evidence is to be found in the 
statement of Justinus, that the early history of the Bosporan 
kingdom had been treated by Pompeius Trogus. The 
source of Trogus must have been similar to, and may have 
been identical with, that utilised by the chronographer.” 

Traces of a different tradition are to be found in 
Polyaenus. Thus, of the four anecdotes recorded under 
Leucon’s name, there is only one from which the monarch 
emerges with his reputation unimpaired. This is the first, 
with its description of the financial manipulations of 
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Leucon, from which he extracted profit to himself without 
causing loss to any of the citizens of his kingdom. The 
other passages of this section show him definitely in an 
unfavourable light. He is faced with revolution, mutiny, 
and cowardice, among his subjects and military forces, 
and although he extricates himself with adroitness from 
awkward situations, yet the mere fact that he is shown in 
difficulties points to another branch of the tradition un- 
favourable, and even hostile, to Leucon. It is difficult to 
trace the four brief statements by Polyaenus to their 
original source. They appear to be immediately derived 
from collections of anecdotes illustrating financial and 
military dexterity. No details have been preserved as to 
the exact occasion of the events described, and no names 
are given of the characters involved beyond that of 
Leucon. We are justified, however, in assuming that their 
ultimate source was hostile to the Bosporan kingdom and 
sympathised with its opponents.” 

This hostile tradition is more strongly represented in 
the story of Memnon, which draws much more directly on 
a good authority. Leucon is given his correct title of 
0 Boorépou tupavvog, the occasion of the strategem is made 
clear, and the names of the chief actors are preserved. 
Memnon is evidently the hero of the piece, and Leucon is 
merely a foil for the enemy’s cleverness. We can trace 
the immediate origin of this anecdote with considerable 
probability. We know that Lynceus, the brother of the 
historian Duris, made a collection of anecdotes concerning 
famous musicians, and it is highly probable that Duris 
borrowed this story from his brother’s work. It is, 
indeed, quite likely that Duris collected in his history a 
series of anecdotes concerning the Bosporan kingdom, and 
that all the information preserved by Polyaenus derives, 
no doubt indirectly, from him. His sources cannot be 
traced, but were clearly hostile to Leucon, and favourable 
tohis opponents, especially Heraclea Pontica. It is, indeed, 
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possible that some historian writing in the interest of the 
tyrants of that city was the first representative of the 
tradition unfavourable to Leucon, just as local Bosporan 
historians were, as we have seen, responsible for his 
idealisation. To the same class of anecdotes showing the 
worse side of Leucon’s character belongs the story pre- 
served in Athenaeus that he rebuked a sycophant with the 
words: “I’d have you put to death if a tyranny did not 
stand in need of scoundrels.” This moralising passage is 
typically hellenistic, and it too quite possibly derives from 
Duris.”° 

Thus an investigation of the literary tradition con- 
cerning Leucon reveals a double tradition, favourable and 
unfavourable, whose origin can be placed in the works 
of his contemporaries and whose development continued 
unbroken until the third century of our era. 
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NOTES. 


(1) On Panticapaeum e.p. Ammianus Marcellinus XxII viii 26. 
Quorum post terga Cimmerici agitant incolae Bospori, ubi Milesiae 
sunt civitates harumque velut mater omnium Panticapaeum. Steph. Byz. 
flaytikdmaiov' wéAts peyiotn, Tav Kata Béonopoy untpowdrAts’ gKladn SE mapa 
Ainrov matd0s, AaBdvtos toy Témwov Tapa "Ayahtov Sxvdav Bactréws. 

Icebound: Strabo vir iii 18 § 307. 

For corn and fish as staple exports ¢.p. C.4.H. plates m1 21. 

(2) It is best to allow a margin of error of at least two years, The 
relevant passages of Diodorus are xl 31, 1; 36; xIv 33; xvi 31; 52; 
xx 22. C.p. Schaefer Rhein. Mus. xxxill pp. 418 sqq.; | XXXVIII 
p. 310; Minns op. cit. pp. 571 sqq.; Dittenberger Syl.’ 206, who is 
followed here. 

(3) Spartocus, Paerisades, and Comasarye, Thracian names c.p. 
Tomaschek Sitzwngsberichte der Wiener Akad, 131 (1894) Die alten 
Thraker 11 ii p. 44 (Spartocus), 18 (Paerisades), 49 (Comasarye). 
Compare Thue. 11 101, 5; 1v 101, 5; Strabo vir 331, fr. 48 for the 
occurrence of the first two names in the Odrysian ruling house. The 
suggestion that Spartocus was a mercenary leader originated with 
Perrot, Revue Historique 11 33. On Athenian policy in the Black Sea 
ep. Duncker Sitzwngsber. Berl. Akad. (1885) pp. 533 sq., though his 
chronology is wrong. Nymphaeum’s tribute one talent—Harpocration 
8.V. 6 « Kparepos 5¢ ev evaty trav Wnpioudtav pnoly bre AOnvalors 7d 
Nuudavovy éréAet TadavtTov. 

For the Sindian kingdom, see Kieszling P.W.R.E. vit 1620. He 
argues that the capital was called Sinde or Sindike, and refounded as 
Gorgippia in the first century B.c. The story of Tirgatao (Polyaenus 
vir 55) suggest that this kingdom flourished in the fifth century B.c. 
under Greek kings. Tiles have been found dating from the fourth 
century with the stamp Toprinmor C.p. Strabo x1 ii 10. 

On Athens’ control of the corn trade see Zimmern, Greek Common- 
wealth’, pp. 361 sqq. 

(4) On Gylon see Aeschines 111 171 and Scholia. 

Nymphaeum had a good harbour (Strabo vit iv 4 wéAts evAmévos) 
and a strong site (Appian, Mithr. 108 gpovpior). 

Isocrates, Trapeziticus 4 (extradition) and 57 (privileges). For 
the trading benefits conferred by Satyrus on Athens e.p. Syll*. 206. 
Satyrus is mentioned by Lysias, Pro Mantitheo 4. 

Bosporan exiles at Theodosia—Anonymi Periplus P.E. 77 (55). 

Tynnichus c.p. Polyaenus V 23. 

Harpocration: @evdocia’ %rrs 5& xwpiov Keinevov eyyds Sxv0av 6 Sarupos 
To\opKa@y éreAeuTHTEY. 

Tirgatao: Polyaenus vilr 55. All subsequent Bosporan kings 
styled themselves Kings of the Sindians—sufficient proof that this 
story refers to Satyrus I. 

Tumulus to his memory: Strabo x1 ii 9. 
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(5) Conquest and development of Theodosia ¢.p. Demosthenes In 
Lept. 30sq. Memnon in Polyaenus v 44. Other incidents in the war 
ibidem vi 9, 3, 4. ep. ps. Aristotle Oeconomica 11 ii 8 (1347b). 

The inscription: Ditt. Syll’. 210. Brandis’ attempt, P.W.R.E. m 
776, to show that Phanagoria was independent until the first century 
is a piece of special pleading—c.p. von Stern, Hermes ui 185 sqq. 

On Sindicus Portus ¢.p. Kieszling in P.W.R.E. vit 1620. 

(6) Demosthenes op. cit. 29 Syll®. 210. Bulletin de la Commission 
Archéologique Lxu1t (1917) p. 109 (quoted in C.4.H. vu p. 570n), 
Syll?, 211. Minns is inclined to discount the value of such evidence 
(p. 577). 

(7) Paerisades ruler over Theodosia and the barbarian tribes Syl, 
213 (found at Panticapaeum). For Gorgippus son of Paerisades see 
Dinarchus, in Dem, 43. 

(8) For this practice in Satyrus’ time see also Polyaenus v 23 


=v 


(Tynnichus) @evdocias woAtovkounevns bird tTav TAHTWwY TUvavvwy. It was 
customary later c.p. Beloch Gr. Gesch. 111 ii 93. For Leucon’s practice 
see Syll®, 212. Typical governors are Gylon and Sopaios. Finance: 
Polyaenus vi 9, 2. Proxenia JosPE 1 (Paerisades) ¢.p. Demosthenes 
XxxIv 36 and Diodorus xx 24 for the conference of Ateleia by 
Paerisades and Eumelus. 

(9) The army: hoplites and mercenaries under Leucon: Polyasenus 


vi 9. Scythians, ibid. Arcadians, Syll*. 209. Aeneas Tacticus V ii. 
The navy: unprofessional in Leucon’s time, see Polyaenus vi 9, 3. 
Crews from Athens, Syll*’. 206 1, 60. For Eumelus ¢c.p. Diodorus xx. 25. 

(10) For the corn trade see, in addition to Perrot and Zimmern 
opp. citt., Francotte, Mélanges Nicole pp. 135 sqq.; Grundy, 
Thucydides and the history of his age pp. 74 sqq., 159 sqq. Trade 
with Mytilene Syll*. 212. The excellence of the earth: Strabo vit iv 6 
Tptakovrayouy amobiSovca 8:4 tod Tuxdvtos dpuKTod axiCouevn. 

The quality of the grain: Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 5, 6 
Kouddtatos wiv oby ws amwA@s eimweiv mupds 6 wovTiKds~. . . etal Be Kal of we 
Ka0apol aipav Somev 6 wovtixds. Strabo vir iv 6. 

(11) Aeschines 111 171 rapa trav ruvdavvwr. 

Dinarchus, in Demosth. ... robs éx@iorovs rupdvvous, map’ av aité 
(sc. TH AnuogOéver) xirtot TOU éviavTovd mupa@y amogTéAAvvTAL. 

(12) C.p. Polyaenus vi 9, 3. Diodorus xx 24. 

(13) For the description of a typical barrow see Von Stern, 
Hermes & pp. 194 sqq. 

IosPE 11 353 for Letodorus. 

Sosis and Theodosius in Syll*. 206. Stratocles in  Isocrates, 
Trapeziticus 35 sq. Sopiaos ibid. 3, 11. 

Polyaenus vi 9, 2 for Leucon’s salvation by the middle class. 

(14) Polyaenus v 44. It is tempting to translate @éarpa by 
‘theatres’. Athenaeus vil 349 D for Stratonicus. 

(15) Exiles and plots: Isocrates, 'Trapeziticus 4, ¢e.p. Polyaenus VI 
9, 2, Anonymi Periplus P.E. 77 (51). 
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(16) For the literary tradition see especially Skythien und der 
Bosporus pp. 110sqq. Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie wnd Paedagogik, 
Supplement band 14 pp. 592 sqq. (Melber). 

(17) Plutarch De Stoic. Repugn. c. 20, p. 1043 b.c.; C.p. 1043 e; 
De comm. not. ce. 7, p. 1061 d; Strabo vil viii (¢.p. von Arnim Stoic. 
vet. fragm. 111 173). Dio Chrysostom 11 77. C.p. Strabo vir iv 4. 

(18) Diodorus xx 22sq. Justinus, Prologue to xxxvii. 

(19) See Polyaenus vi 9, 1-4. 

(20) Polyaenus v 44. Athenaeus vi 71. 


D. E. W. WORMELL. 
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INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.— 
PART XIII. 


TPOTi}|KW—Tpwrevw. 

The text used for the Speeches is that of Professor E. §, 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927); for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Altici (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (C.U.P, 
1904). S.-J. = the last edition of Liddell and Scott, edited 
by H. Stuart-Jones. 


Tpoonkw. 


Arabic numerals in italics indicate instances of the pres. 
particip. used as adj. or subst. with or without the article. 

In about 2 cases out of 5 w. is negatived. In senses I and 
II it is frequently qualified by an adv. accus., esp. ovdéy or 


pnoéev, 

I. ‘ Belong,’ ‘ belong as a right ’ (‘be entitled to’). 

(1) Personal constr. (a) With dat.: III. 12, 50, 63%, 65%; 
IV. 3; V. 12 (mpoaijxov aity tov «KAjpouv pépoc), 26, 44; 
VI. 61; VII. 6. (4) Absol. I: 727, 29; VII. go*; X. 2; 
XI. 29. 

(2) Impers. constr., with dat. in all instances. (a) With 
partit. genit:: V. 14? (altern. (1) (@)), 16; VII. 24; VIII. 30; 
X. 4 (altern. (1) (@)); XI. 1, 4, 7', 7% (altern. (1) (@)), 15%, 25 
(altern. (1) (@)), 28 (altern. (1) (@)), 30'. (4) With infin.: 
V.14'; VI. 40; VII. 20; VIII. 6 (kAnpovouety uaddAov jut 
i robra¢g (Scheibe: rovrov “ébri) w. The MSS. reading is 
discredited not so much by Reiske’s argument quoted by 
Wyse (against which cf Isocr. V. 127), as by the fact that 
Is. uses the accus. with z. only in sense III, where alone the 
analogy of xpi and ée applies), 24', 31', 45; IX. 1; X. & 
10, 12; fr. 130 (34 F.). (c) With dat. only: IIL. 49% (we 
(4brz: un Dobr.) zpooixov aire); VI. 45 (we ovdiv adrois 
mpoanxov (Dobr. :—ev /zbri) ; altern. (1) (a)); IX. 31; X. 15. 
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II. Of persons, ‘belong to, ‘ be related to.’ Often accom- 
panied by adverbial expressions such as (Tw) yéve, cara yévos, 
kar ayxiareiav, ry ayxiareia, TH auyyevela, Suoiwe ravbrd(y), 
iyyutépw (-arw). 

(x) With dat.: IfI. 72; IV. 32; VI. z2, 27; IX. 2, 25, 27; 
XI. 33, 3%, 5, 19', 19%; XII. 6. 

(2) With genit.: I. 2; VIII. zz, 78. 

(3) Absol.: I. 4, 5, 36 (yévee woOiy .), 37 45 (see Wyse ad 
lc), 49; Il. ag; IIL]. 67, 63' (rov undandOev undey yéver 7.) ; 
IV. 28 (rév wavy opddpa t.), 19; V. 30, 34 (@ ye ob8 ot =. 
aitov. atréyvwoav (Reiske: av tyvwoav libri), 35, 39; VI. 4, 
10,15, 56; VII. 28, 22; IX. zo, 20, 24; XI. 3° («ara re 7.), 
10, 13', 251 (of ravrd (Bekker: rotrw ébrz) ry wacdt w., ‘in the 
same relationship as’), 76, 17, 19°, [28, rote mpoonwover Lbrz : 
tyouot Dobr., F.: alzz alia], 30°. 

III. ‘ Befit,’ ‘beseem’ (‘ must,’ ‘should, ‘ought,’ ‘ need’). 
With the partial exception of III. 58 (see (a) below) and the 
possible exception of VII. 4o', the impers. constr. alone 
occurs. (@) With dat. + infin.: III. 491, 59, 60 ¢er; VIII. 
26 bis; IX. 13; X.5; XI. 51, 14, 35; in III. §8 the infins. 
dependent on z. are anticipated by the pron. dveiv ra érepa 
as subj. of w. (6) With accus. + infin.: III. 7, 651; IV. 28; 
VI. 11. 14, 44; VII. 1°; XI. 6; XII. 9. (c) With infin. 
only: I. 50; IV. 12; VIII. 24%; XI. 13% (ad) With dat. 
only: III. 75; X. 16. (e) Absol.: III. 80; VII. 1%, 8, zg, 
23,40'; VIII. 36, 37, 44; XI. 50. 


ampooberv. 


IX. 15 (év ... ry m. xpd). 


mpooxadéw. 
VI. 31.—Middle, ‘ serve a summons.’ 
TpvokTaomat. 
VI. 38 (re w., ‘grew richer,’ F.). 
mpocAauPava. 
X. 23.—‘ Receive in addition.’ 
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TpvspapTupiw. 
VI. 45 (mpoo secl. Wyse: d:a—Buerm.). 
T pooper piw. 
fr. 169. 
mpdaoooc. 
V. 36; VI. 36, 38 d2s, 43; XI. 43.—‘ Income,’ ‘ revenue’ 
(= picOwaie, g.v.), opposed in VI. 38 dzs to ra apyaia, ‘ capital.’ 


TpooTOLw. 
Always in middle voice. 


(1) ‘Claim ’* (= avrimoreioGac), with genit.: III. 1; IV. 3 (ovde 
(Steph.: ob8 Zébr7) 7... . rov dvémarug ovTE yeyvo@okey vute 


mpuaixev abroic), 7; IX. 32; fr. 106 (= III. 1). In fr. 129 
(33 F.) w. seems to take a jussive a a usage ignored 
by S.-J. 

(2) ‘Pretend.’ With accus. + infin.: IIT. 18, 26, 48; IV. 9; 
XI. 27; with infin. only: III. 45; VIII. 36, 38; IX. 4. 


mTpoorarru. 
(1) With accus. obj., ‘prescribe,’ ‘enjoin’: VII. 30 (rw 
dpxovre... 7. THv emméeav), 39 (Oca tpoorarrae); XI. 23 
(wav rovvavtior ... (sc. 6 vémog) m.). 
(2) With dat. + infin., ‘order’: I. 14 42s; with infin. only: 
5.43 abeol.: TV. 27°. 
(3) Passive. (a) Accus. absol.: I. 22 (apooray@iv adroic). 
(6) The stock phrase ra mpoorartéueva, of public service 
imposed on the wealthy: IV. 277; VI. 61; VII. 35, 41; 
X. 25; XI. 50. 
mpoorlOnu. 
V. 29 (2€aipetov mpoobévteg (Buerm.: tEapeOévreg zpoe bri); 
XI. 39, 45.—Always of adding property to property. 
TpooTvyXarw. 
III. 19 (robe mpoorvydrrac). 
mportepov (adv.). 
II. 4, 5, 19 (wodAG az. hy eKxdedouévn H (Q: wpe A: mpiv ji 
Bekker: mpiv Scheibe) rv roinow yevéoba), 28; III. 10 (zor 
7. Xpnoapivwy Tpiv yvwvat TOV net pov Oeiov auriy) 31, 39, 42 


(gre... 7.), 60 (kat m.), 63 (re... wm. rov BZevoxdéovge), 79 (mi 
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vorepov); IV. 1 (&re w.); V. 28 (cai w.... Kai vow ...), 30 
(eat... .)3 VI. 1, 57 (dAlyw w.); MII. 16, 27; VIUIT. 13; 
IX. 3 (kat w. kal viv), 15, 20 (mw. treAcbrnoev, ‘without doing 
50’), 32 (mw... . HAVow wpiv ... worjoa, ‘ without’), 36 (ac... 
nr. awéQaviv }) (Bekker: 9} awéGavev Libr2) tapasivat, ‘ without’) ; 
XI. 7, 23 (70 mw.) 29 (wai w.), 49 (reAeurijoar w. 7) Maxaprartor) ; 
XII. 10 (kat w.); fr. 52 (14 F.) (od w. agiixe mply tpraxovra 
S douypag érpakaro); fr. 66 (18 F.) (kai w.... Kal vow...) 

TpUTEpog. 
(1) ‘Former,’ ‘earlier: (a) Of things: III. 5, 11, 17; XII. 
11 d¢s. (6) Of persons (predicatively) with genit. of com- 
parison): X. 7, 10. 
(2) ‘ Superior ’ (of persons, with ref. to rights of inheritance), 
sometimes with genit. of comparison: I. 17 (Tw yéver m. OvTug 
kal 7H piAia tH medg Tov TEreAeuTHKOra), 38 (as 17); VII. 20, 
24, 44 (raic ayxioreiaic wm... ... dvTwv); VIII. 33. 

mpori One. 
IX. 4 d¢s.—Middle, ‘lay out for burial.’ 

TpoTimaw. 
II. [12, érecdy @. avrove wavrwy del. Dobr.: aliz alia]. 

Tpoupyov. 
VII. 2 (obdév w.,); IX. 25 (roAd. . . tpodpyrairepor). 

mpopaciZouat. 

IIT. 45 (WevSoe w.), 66 (7... . np Ewidcxow eva thy yuvaixa). 

Tpopaas, 
(1) ‘ Cause,’ ‘justification’: I. 9. 
(2) ‘Pretext,’ ‘excuse’: IV. zo (m7. ... avayxaiacg, ‘make- 
shift excuses,’ F. ; wrongly explained as (1) by S.-J.); XI. 31 
(rr, TOLOUMEVOR). 

TpuTavetoyv, 
III. 47 (obre mpuraveia ore wapaaracic). 

mpuZdoc. 
fr. 68 (20 F.) (76 zpwifiv).—Not cited by S.-J. 

TpWTEdW. 
l, 21 (rove yéver w., ‘nearest kinsmen,’ F.). 

W. S. MAGUINNESS. 
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A PSALM OF DAVID (R.V.). 


Kiptos momaiver kal evdév me borepjoet. 
Ps, xviii (LXX). 
Dominus regit me et nihil mihi deerit. 


Ps, xxii (Vulg.). 


The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the’ still waters. 

He restoreth my soul. 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of? the shadow 
of death, 

I will fear no evil; for Thou art with me; 

Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies : ; 

Thou hast anointed my head with oil; my cup runneth 
over, 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


1 Heb. waters of rest. nin ”, 


LXX. éw) f5aros avaraticews. 


Vulg. super aquam refectionis. 
2 Heb. or deep darkness. 
LXX év wéow onias Oavarov. 


Vulg. in medio umbrae noctis. 
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A, 


Haud secus ac pecudes custos quas curat ovilis 
Me regit usque Deus qui mihi Pastor adest. 

Me jubet in lecto viridis requiescere prati, 
Qua renovans animam copia mulcet aquae. 


Quo via fert veri Sancto pro Nomine ducis; 
Te comitante metu mors tenebraeque carent. 
Virga Tua et baculus vires dant spemque salutis, 
Et mihi Tu mensas hostis ad ora paras. 


Me fontes inter placidos in pascua ducis; 
Das oleum capiti, pocula plena labris. 

Nempe mei miserens Vis me Divina sequetur, 
Fas et erit Domini semper inesse Domo. 


C. B. Puipps. 


B. 


Est meus rector Deus: haud egebo, 

Pascuum monstrans animam reformat 

Plurimus qua fons mihi fert cubanti 
Murmura pacis. 


Nominis causa mihi justa mandat. 

Mortis haud vallis tenebras timebo. 

Virga me, Pastor, baculusque fessum, 
Te duce, firmant. 


Dum fremunt hostes epulas parasti; 

Vina fudisti capitique nardum. 

Sic Domo vis me Domini benignus 
Semper inesse. 


C. B. Purpps. 
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Oh! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb; 
3ut on thy turf shall roses rear 

Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 

And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom: 
And oft by yon blue gushing stream 

Shall sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread; 

Fond wretch! as if her step disturbed the dead! 
Away! we know that tears are vain, 

That death nor heeds nor hears distress : 
Will that unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 

And thou—who tell’st me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


Byron. 


Pass not this stone in sorrow, but in pride, 
And strive to live as nobly as they died. 


From a War Memorial in Berks. 


Treason doth never prosper, what’s the reason? 
For, if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 
Sir J. Harinecron. 
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Flore venustatis raptum crescentibus annis 
Non te nutanti pondere busta prement; 

Sed rosa prima tuo gignet de caespite frondes, 
Bracchia dum taxus maesta movebit amans : 

Illic saepe Dolor, qua caerula prosilit unda, 
Demittet recolens somnia multa caput, 

Jamque pedem sistens leviter vestigia ponet 
Ne turbet manes—sic pia cura cavet! 

Vana tamen pietas, lacrimae funduntur inanes, 
Tangere se questus Mors, dea surda, vetat : 
Credimus, at nemo lacrimavit parcius unquam 

_ Quod lacrimat frustra, dedidicitve queri. 
Et tibi—qui iubeas nos obliviscier, ipsi 
Pallidior luctu est frons, madidaeque genae. 


E. St. C. Brown. 


rovee AiMov tapiwy mpd yowv ob 7 ayaddk, dédira, 
Civ te kadwe dpéyou, Keivor brwe EAavov. 


E. St. C. Brown. 


- . , 3 
was atuxet mpodorys* ti yap; dots av edtuyenar, 


tis more ToApHoet TOVOE KaXELY MpodOTHY ; 


Prospera proditio nunquam est. Quid? prospera si sit, 
Quis mihi, “Proditio est,” audeat inde loqui? 
R. W. Tate. 
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HOHENLINDEN. 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow; 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast array’d 

Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 

And furious, every charger neigh’d 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven; 

Then rush’d the steed to battle driven; 

Aud louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Far flash’d the red artillery. 


But redder yet that light shall glow 

On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow; 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


"Tis morn; but scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye Brave 

Who rush to glory, or the grave! 

Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 


Few, few shall part, where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 
T. CAMPBELL. 
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Avoero 5° HéALos Kabapy 8’ ava Aivd.ov odpos 

a , 39? ¥ » ‘ > , > - 
KEiTO XLV, OVD LxVvos Env TOdds, OF BpoTos avdpav* 
ws 3 avewos KAoveet vedéAas yetpdve peAaivas 
wd poas nrevye Gods wotapos peAavvdpous. 
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clos G00 xpepetilovtwr pévos aOpoov immwv 
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Oppyaov é apa Tat, moXt, TPOPaXoLolw eT €xOpous. 

‘ , em > A a ee ee 

mokAot péev p HyepGev exec radpor dO’ amiact, 
hadpei rois évi yuia xiwv POipévoroe karcuper 
kai kTapevw TUBos was EooeTat dvept BOdos. 


R. W. 
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Heureux qui, comme Ulysse, a fait un beau voyage, 
Ou comme cestuy 1a qui conquit la toison, 

Et puis est retourné, plein d’usage et raison, 

Vivre entre ses parents le reste de son aage! 


Quand revoiray-je, hélas, de mon petit village 
Fumer la cheminée: et en quelle saison 
Revoiray-je le clos de ma pauvre maison, 

Qui m’ est une province, et beaucoup d’avantage ? 


Plus me plaist le séjour qu’ont basty mes ayeux, 
Que des palais Romains le front audacieux : 
Plus que le marbre dur me plaist l’ardoise fine, 


Plus mon Loyre Gaulois que le Tybre Latin, 
Plus mon petit Lyré que le mont Palatin, 
Et plus que l’air marin la doulceur Angevine. 


JoacHiIm Du BELLAy. 


As a beauty I am not a star; 

There are others more handsome by far; 
But my face I don’t mind it, 
For I am behind it! 

It’s the people in front get the jar! 
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Fortunatus homo qui quale Ithacensis Ulixes 
aut rapto dives vellere fecit iter, 

usuque et ratione redit tum praeditus, aevi 
quod superest inter degat ut inde suos. 

heu! quando aspiciam fumantia culmina vici, 
et dominum accipiet villula saepta suum? 

tunc velut ad regnum proprium rex ipse redibo: 
tunc placeat regis sors minus ipsa mihi. 

plus mihi namque Urbis domibus sublimibus aedes 
maiores olim quas posuere placent; 

marmore, Roma, nites; duro sed marmore villae 
tegula plus tenuis, culmen agreste, placet. 

plus Liger Italico Tiberi mihi, Gallicus amnis, 
monte Palatino plus Lyra parva placet. 

denique plus pelagi ventis perflantibus oram 
longinquae patriae mollior aura placet. 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 


Multi me superant forma facieque decora; 
Nulla mihi species sideris instar inest; 
Cur mihi displiceat facies mea pone sequenti? 
Hunc magis offendit qui miser ante videt. 
J. JoHNSToN. 
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Lecky: A Biographical Essay. By JAMES JOHNSTON AUCHMUTY, 
Hodges, Figgis and Co., Ltd., Dublin, and Longmans, Green 
and Co., London. 1945. 7/6 net. 


Tuis excellent little book gives an account of Lecky’s life, and 
presents the author’s views with regard to his quality and 
importance as an historian. Dr. Auchmuty remarks that 
“Lecky’s life of leisured ease does little to provide that succession 
of incident which is essential for the biographer”. Descended 
from a family Scottish in origin Lecky was born in Co. Dublin 
in 1838. He entered Trinity in 1858, where, besides dis 
tinguishing himself in the debates of the College Historical Society, 
he made a number of interesting friends, and read widely outside 
the College course. Subsequently, except for periods of 
Continental travel, he lived mostly in London. He published 
his History of Rationalism in 1865, his History of European 
Morals in 1869, and his History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century (which included a substantial Irish portion) between 
1878 and 1890. He became a member for Dublin University 
in 1895, and he died in 1903. 

As a personality, Lecky was not striking; he was shy and 
reserved, a poor speaker, and a lover of solitude. He refused th: 
Regius Proiessorship of Modern History at Oxford in 1892, and 
cannot be said to have enjoyed his parliamentary duties, although 
these he performed admirably. 

As a philosophic historian he belonged to the school of 
Montesquieu and Voltaire (he looked upon history as an organic 
whole), but he was more profound than either, for he expounded 
the cultural and historical implications of the evolutionary notions 
of Darwin, whose Origin of Species was published in 1859. His 
main thesis was the development of reason and tolerance and the 
decay of superstition and dogmatic religion as powers in human 
society, and he considered that there has been a continuous 
advance in moral concepts. 

All his work bears witness to the extent of his reading, but 
his History of England (and Ireland) in the Eighteenth Century 
is such a colossal monument of research that it compares only 
with Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. Mrs. Lecky tells us in the 
Memoir that she published of her husband in 1909 that “he 
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cbhjected to the dryasdust method of some historians who on 
principle exclude the picturesque from historical writing, but he 
still more objected to the tendency to be picturesque at the 
expense of truth”. He thought the secret of style was simplicity, 
accuracy of expression, vividness and force, and the: power of 
condensation. With regard to his love of work, she quotes a 
letter written to a friend in 1871, in’ which he says: “I have 
never succeeded in being even approximately happy except when 
working hard”’. 

As an historian, Lecky was not brilliant (his mind was critical 
rather than creative), but the weight of his learning, his powers of 
generalisation, his impartiality, his soundness of judgment and 
the lucidity of his style proclaim him a master in the art of 
historiography. 

His political views were individual. Though a Liberal, he 
was not a believer in Democracy, for he considered that it 
consorted ill with liberty. It was typical of him that he should 
oppose the introduction of old age pensions, preferring the reform 
of the Poor Law, and that, though he favoured international 
arbitration, he had more belief in a great and gradual revolution 
in public sentiment. 

Lecky was intensely interested in Ireland, and wrote his 
history partly to refute the calumnies of Froude, but he was 
tot a Home Ruler, and he made several trenchant criticisms on 
the Ireland of his day. In 1859 he wrote: “The great 
desideratum in Ireland is a lay public opinion’; and in 1862: 
“Among the Irish generally there is a want of hard intellec- 
tuality”. As Dr. Auchmuty points out, he completely failed to 
understand the reality of nationalistic emotions, but he was 
naturally the child of his age. 

Dr. Auchmuty points out that Lecky was almost “the tet in 
the great line of non-academic historians”, and deplores the lack 
of leisure which hampers the historians of our own day. “The 
precision and accuracy of modern research workers”, he writes, 
‘is probably superior to that of their predecessors, but no one 
can claim tor them the same breadth of learning and vividness 
of imaginative sweep. It is no historical accident that Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall appeared in the eighteenth century, or that the 
same epic story would to-day be comprised in a dozen or so 
special studies, each authoritative but few readable. Specialisa- 
tion is essential in face of the tremendous expansion of human 
knowledge, but it exacts a heavy price in destroying the essential 
unity of the human mind”. 
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This little volume is very well produced, but there are more 
agreeable portraits of Lecky than that by Watts, which has been 
chosen as Frontispiece. Mrs. Lecky remarked of this in he 
Memoir: “The likeness is not so characteristic as that of most 
cf the great painter’s portraits”. 

. CoNsTANTIA MAXWELL. 


A History of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1892. By 
CONSTANTIA MAXxwELL, Lecky Professor of Modern History. 
With a foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN, 0.M., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.- Dublin: The University 
Press. 1946. Price 15/-. 


IMAGINE the feelings of an ancient Athenian as he began to read 
a fresh history of Athens. Much more than questions of fact 
and arrangement must influence him. Friendships, affections 
and esthetic feelings were deeply involved. He would read 
with anxiety and suspense—could the book be worthy or 
unworthy of all Athenians living and dead, of the communal life, 
traditions, writings, buildings, of his beloved city? One imagines 
him, as he unrolls the columns of Thucydides, rather dubious, 
rather dissatisfied at first. In time he comes to Pericles’ speech 
and reads the magnificent eulogy of all that Athens cherished. 
After it, whatever disasters or criticisms might come, he would 
meet them with a tranquil heart. 

Many will approach Dr. Maxwell’s new history of the College 
with a similar hovering of spirit. As Sallust has well said: 
sane in primis arduum videtur res gestas scribere: primum 
quod facta dictis sunt exaequanda; dehinc quia plerique, quae 
delicta reprehenderis, malevolentia et invidia dicta putant; ubi 
de magna virtute et gloria bonorum memores, quae sibi quisque 
Jacilia factus putat, aequo animo accipit; supra ea, veluti ficta, 
pro falsis ducit. 

Something more is at stake here than the accuracy, adequacy 
and able marshalling of the recorded or recordable facts. The 
essence of the persons, prayers, teachings, books, buildings, 
pictures, statues, songs, aphorisms, and all the other things that 
shaped the past and present, and will shape the future, of Trinity 
is not to be easily characterized in print. Intimate knowledge 
and understanding are needed, and above all a sense of 


Something far more deeply interfused. 
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In Dr. Maxwell’s chapter on the Age of Reason readers will 
find her analogue to the Pericles-speech. Into it, with complete 
success, she has distilled her unrivalled knowledge of the Georgian 
period in Ireland. Round this chapter the book pivots with 
admirable balance. For this, of course, was the century that 
endowed the College with a sense both of European culture and of 
our wider responsibilities to our own city and country; it bred our 
greatest public figures and gave us our dominant style of archi- 
tecture. Dr. Maxwell draws a most comprehensive picture of 
this formative era with a skilful blend of significant detail and 
jedicious comment. Even the most sensitive and captious reader 
could hardly hope for a better survey than this. Perhaps in 
comparison the last chapter, “From the Union to the Ter- 
centenary”, is less synoptic, consisting rather of a series of 
separate topics, all, indeed, memorable and instructive, but with- 
out marked continuity of chronology or thought. The final pages, 
kowever, with their apt citation of Lecky’s Tercentenary speech, 
regain the higher level. 

The great merit of the whole work is its combination of 
significant detail and wide background. Dr. Maxwell never fails 
to keep us in touch with the everyday matters that make or mar 
College life—the food on Commons, the state of the Library, 
the nature of the lectures, the relations between Provost, Fellows 
and undergraduates, prizes and salaries, rewards and punish- 
ments, styles of dress and manners, normalities and oddities, 
tules and breakings of rules, sermons and tirades, worship and 
blasphemies, solemnities and pranks, honours and dishonours, 
knaves, fools, quipsters, jibs, skips, duns, scholars, patriots, 
traitors, and even a few saints. Her descriptions of the College 
buildings end its iconography are admirable. The choice of 
illustrations is superb. The quotations from contemporary 
sources, many of them not used before, are judicious and effective. 
And despite this wealth of detail Dr. Maxwell does not neglect 
the deeper currents inside and outside the College walls—the 
pressures of political and sectarian issues, the trends of thought 
and feeling in Ireland and abroad, concealed motives, principles, 
loyalties and animosities, the mole-burrows of jobbery, and the 
Mmanceuvres of careerists. There is a fascinating game of chess 
here: pawn, bishop, rook, knight, queen, and king, subtly moving 
or moved in these squares for three hundred years. 

Since the eulogies and splendours of the Tercentenary the 
College has seen less opulent days and heard less flattering 
comments. We have returned, as it were, to our seventeenth 
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century again. And, as in the sixteen-forties and eighties, » 
in the last six years our buildings, books and members were 
threatened with the devastation of war. Three hundred year 
ago the College proved itself capable of survival and of more 
than survival. It can prove this again. Our benefactors have 
always outstayed our detractors. Among those benefactor 
Dr. Maxwell, who, as is widely recognised, has also done much 
to maintain the quality and prestige of our School of History, 
deserves an honoured place for this major work of learning, 
discernment, sympathy and good taste. And a share of praise 
is due to the University Press for this handsome production in 
difficult conditions. 
W. B.S. 


A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and Adjectives. By C. D. 
Buck and T. W. PETERSEN. Pp. xvii, 765. University oi 
Chicago Press and Cambridge University Press. 1945. 60s. 


THE two-fold object of this very considerable work of scholar- 
ship is best stated in the authors’ own words. It is “‘to furnish 
exhaustive material for the history of Greek noun and adjective 
formation”, and “to be of assistance in the study of inscrip- 
tions and papyri by enabling one to visualise the possibilities of 
the restoration of words of which only the last few letters are 
preserved”. In order that the second of these objects might be 
achieved it was, however, necessary to adopt an arrangement 
not altogether suitable to the first. Upwards of 100,000 nouns 
and adjectives have been ranged in groups according to the last 
few letters of the known or probable nominative singular, so that 
that we have such sections as, for instance, ‘‘words in -.os and -tov”, 
‘¢ words in -uyv and -pwv’’, “ words in -os and -Oov,” etc. Within 
the groups the order is according to the letter immediately pre- 
ceding the letters chosen to designate the group, as in the series 
GeoBporiov, Kporiov, Aawdr.ov, Avxvartiov, Aertiov. Once the reverse 
order is understood and some familiarity is acquired with the 
systematic order of the groups a word or part of a word can be 
located reasonably quickly. 

A desideratum for the second of the two purposes referred 
to above is, of course, completeness, and in the Preface an 
account is given of the efforts of the editors in this direction. 
In an ceuvre a longue haleine, where the printing as well as the 
writing must be spread over a long period, it is inevitable that 
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much material available only a short time before publication 
should not have been included. Thus, it was not possible fully 
to utilize the ninth edition of Liddell and Scott, and for some 
categories the reader is referred to indexes in certain standard 
works. On the other hand, a large number of ecclesiastical and 
Byzantine words, absent from Liddell and Scott, are here 
included. Completeness in lexicographical work is at the best 
of times a will-o’-the-wisp, and it is a truism that two dictionaries 
are better than one. The “Reverse Index” is not to be blamed 
if even its abundance be occasionally found lacking. 

Phonetic change has rendered the development of word- 
formation from Indo-European to Greek kaleidoscopic. For 
instance, the tendency of *y to combine with a preceding 
consonant has resulted in a considerable scattering of the suffix 
*yo (*-yo) in Greek. Thus, Greek words in -eAda, -oa, -va, 
-tipa, -Tpia, -acva, -.coa, etc., are all liable to contain this suffix. 
In a work whose sole purpose it was to display the Greek 
development of Indo-European suffixes, as, for instance, 
Chantraine’s standard “Formation des Nouns on Grec Ancien”, 
all these would be brought together under the one head. In 
the “Reverse Index” these stems are of necessity distributed 
throughout the book under the consonantal elements, and a certain 
amount of collecting is required before one can obtain a bifd’s- 
eye view of a given suffix. We feel that two additional indexes, 
one of Indo-European suffixes and one of purely Greek suffixes, 
would have added considerably to the value of the work. 

Less serious is the necessarily inconsistent treatment of 
thematic and other vowel stems. These are distributed 
according to the letter preceding the thematic or other vowel. No 
other arrangement would have been feasible. But it involves 
the bringing together on the one hand of words like rap-pos 
(rrapvupar), Kop-pos (Keipw), hop-pos (depw) where we have a 
suffix *-m°/,-, and on the other of words like ydp-os, dop-os 
(8€uw), vou-os (véuw) in which the -y- belongs to the root, and 
where we have properly speaking no suffix at all. 

It is only fair to add, however, that the authors have spared 
nc effort to prepare the reader for such inconsistencies, all cases 
being carefully pointed out. One may also note the face-saving 
fact that suffixes of the type *-m*/, may have originated in 
words where the root ended in *-m. Thus, d0pu-os ‘could easily 
have been felt as 80-yos (cf Sd-wedov, Se-c-rd7ys), thus isolating 
an element -u-. That such formations took place in Greek 
itself there can be no doubt. No other explanation is possible 
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for e.g. idar-npds, ixOu-npds, xapat-npds, where the model must 
have been words like ddvvy-pos, dvOn-pos divided ddvv-npos, 
dv@-npos. And finally, the arrangement adopted provides a 
simple and effective way of arranging words whose derivation is 
obscure. 

The short studies which precede the various groups constitute 
without doubt the best introduction to Greek word-formation 
in English. They deal clearly with all aspects of a given suffix— 
the semantic categories it appears in, accentuation, its frequency, 
its Indo-European or purely Greek origin, and perhaps most 
interestingly of all its conglutinates. Thus under -pos are also 
included -cpos, -thos, -ypos, -tuos, oimos, and -adimos. To read 
straight through these summaries is to obtain not only a 
fascinating picture of the richness and flexibility of Greek 
derivation but also an object-lesson in certain aspects of philology 
and general linguistics. They are based to a large extent on 
detailed studies of special points and on Chantraine’s work, to 
all of which references are given, though Ernst Risch’s useful 
“Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache” is not mentioned, and 
the authors evidently prefer not to enter into the rather con- 
troversial points raised in the recent work of Benvéniste and 
Kurylowicz. Against this we may set the ‘interest of the 
statistics (the ‘‘frigid and intellectual flavour” of the suffix 
-tns -tyTos is amply corroborated by the figures—Homer, 9, 
Herodotus 9, orators 10, as against Hippocrates 46, Plato 38, 
Aristotle 56), and such interesting digressions as that on 
diminutives (p. 46). 

The ‘Reverse Index” lists approximately ten times as many 
words as does the index to Chantraine’s “Formation des Noms”. 
But the “Index” lists compounds as well as simplexes, and it 
would be interesting to have figures for the two types of word. 
A glance through the lists suggests that compounds form con- 
siderably more than fifty per cent of the total, and one wonders 
can the remaining simplexes be very much more numerous than 
the unpubiished collections underlying works like Chantraine’s. 
It is on this that the philological (as opposed to the epigraphic) 
value of the work ultimately depends. The introductory studies 
are considerably less detailed than Chantraine. If enlarged so 
as to make more detailed use of the word-lists, would the 
resulting advance on already-acquired results be sufficient to 
justify, from a philological point-of-view, the great labour 
expended on the present publication? The answer to this 
question may quite easily be in the negative. 
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There is little to criticise in the detail of the work. The 
choice of the word “terminations” in certain chapter headings 
seems unfortunate. One thinks immediately of the French 
“terminaison”, always used of “ending” as distinct from “suffix’’. 
It would have been better to use the latter term, even though it 
does not exactly cover all the cases from the Indo-European 
point-of-view. On p. 184 the semantic connection between 
Amés and Skt. liyate (sic leg.) is not made clear, though the 
etymology is accepted, while on p. 298 it would have been no 
harm to add Lat. (%)ir to the cognates of yep. 

E. G. QUIN. 


— 


Pindari Epinicia, Edited by ALEXANDER TurYN. Herald Square 
Press, New York. 1944. Pp. xiv + 224. $5.00. 


Tu1s is the third, and most considerable, textual work of 
importance produced by Professor Turyn within the last three 


years.* 

It is part, the author tells us in his preface, of a complete 
edition of Pindar’s odes and fragments which was already being 
set up by the printers at Cracow in 1939 when the German 
invasion intervened. He was able to bring the proofs with him 
to America. There they have been reproduced “photo- 
lithographice,” enhanced by prolegomena, and handsomely pub- 
lished by the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 
The product is a very useful instrument for the textual study of 
Pindar. 

The prolegomena comprise a stemma and general description 
oi the chief Mss. Of the mss., three have been fully examined 
for the first time by this editor: these are H (Vat. gr. 41), 
L (Vat. gr. 902), and ¢ (a codex from Mount Athos), all of the 
fourteenth century. On the other hand, in comparison with the 
Oxford Text, Turyn does not cite Bowra’s I, M, P, Q and Z. 
Turyn’s descriptions of mss. are much fuller than Bowra’s, but he 
treats the papyrus fragments more casually. Turyn’s apparatus 
criticus appears slightly the more comprehensive, but Bowra’s 
edition has the great advantage of including the fragments. 
Turyn intends to publish these later, This edition includes 
useful metrical analyses and lists of parallel passages and relevant 


1See Hermathena Lxtr and Lxvi for reviews of his studies on the 
MSs. of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
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quotations from Greek, Roman and Byzantine authors. One 
misses a few notable emendations from his apparatus; Spigel’s 
mowinos at Pythians 2, 17b, for example. Of Turyn’s own 
suggestions avéyrai (perfect) for the unmetrical avéerar ip 
Nem. 8, 40 is specially commendable. 

W. B.S. 


Q. Horati Flacci Carmina cum Epodis edidit emendavit adnotavit 
A. Y. CAMPBELL. University Press of Liverpool. 1945. 
Price 10/6. 


It is over twenty years since Professor Campbell wrote Horace: 
a New Interpretation, still the best introduction in English to 
Horace’s poetry. He now publishes his eagerly awaited edition 
of the text. As was to be expected, his book shows signs of 


long and intensive study. He has consulted and pondered the 
masterly editions of Bentley, Peerlkamp, Meineke, and 
L. Miiller; and Trinity readers will note with interest that 
Palmer takes his rightful place alongside these great figures of 
European scholarship. As an editor, Professor Campbell has 
great gifts: profound and sympathetic knowledge of his author, 
much erudition, a quick and alert mind, and, it may be added, 
a formidable controversial style. When he prints an emendation, 
there is always difficulty and often corruption present in the 
manuscript reading. And when he adopts another’s emendation 
the resultant text is often the best that can be hoped for in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

Yet the first function of a critic is to judge, and it is in 
judgment that Professor Campbell is markedly deficient. His 
own too numerous emendations are seldom attractive, and at 
times are wildly improbable. Two examples, which are not 
unrepreseniative, may be adduced. At I xxxii 15, where 
emendation is necessary, for mihi + cumque { salve, Professor 
Campbell proposes mihi fi bilinguis. At III xxiii 17, where no 
emendation is necessary, for mihi + cumque + salve Professor 
manus he would read immundus aram cui tetigit canis. It can 
safely be said that few scholars would have thought of these 
emendations, and fewer, having thought of them, would have 
adopted them. 
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This edition may serve a useful purpose by jolting readers 
from the complacent belief that there is little amiss with the 
taditional text of Horace’s odes. But if they seek to learn 
what Horace really wrote they will find the book a very erratic 
and arbitrary guide. 


D. E. W. W. 


Greek Studies in England, 1700-1830. By M. L. CLarke. 
Cambridge University Press. 1945. Pp. 255. Price 18/- 
net. 


THE problem in making a book of this kind is not so much the 
compilation of material, which Mr. Clarke has done admirably, 
but its organization into a genuine unity fit to be read as a whole 
and not merely to be consulted piecemeal as needed. In this 
harder task Mr. Clarke has been equally successful. His book 
is complete, unified and readable, full of felicitous quotations and 
iluminating comments. Nor is it good reading for the Hellenist 
alone. His chapters on the Greek influence on English poets, 
architects, dilettanti and travellers deserve attention from all 
interested in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Students of English literature will find specially valuable his 
remarks on Pope, Thomson, Gray, Byron, with his strange 
mixture of iconoclasm and adoration, Landor, whom Mrs. 
Browning described as “‘the most classical of living writers 
because the freest from mere classicalism, the most Greek because 
pre-eminently and purely English” (p. 173); Shelley, drowned 
with the plays of Sophocles in his pockets as well as 
the poems of Keats (who “once resolved to learn the language and 
acquired a Greek grammar; but the resolve came to nothing, 
and by next year he had given up the idea”). The chapter on 
architecture is full of fertile information: a note on p. 218 is 
characteristic—‘“Dublin, it may be noted here, through the 
influence of Chambers and the late flowering of Palladianism 
under Gandon and Cooley, and also perhaps owing 
to the decline of the city which followed the Act of Union, is 
lacking in neo-Grecian architecture’—but I imagine some may 
be inclined to question this. Chambers (designer of our Chapel, 
Theatre and Provost’s House) did not mince his words on the 
new Greek style. He denounced their “‘gouty columns,” “their 
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narrow intercolumniations, their disproportionate architraves; 
their hypaethral temples which they knew not how to cover; and 
their temples with a range of columns running in the centre, to 
support the roof; contrary to every rule, either of beauty or 
convenience’. In his opinion, the Partheon was “‘not so con- 
siderable as the church of St. Martin in St. Martin’s Lane, 
exclusive of its elegant spire” (p. 209). 

The main chapters of the book survey the teaching of Greek 
ai the schools and universities during the chosen period, and the 
work of scholars in Greek history, philosophy and _ poetry. 
Porson, on whom Mr. Clarke has already published a book, and 
his contemporaries and successors are separately treated. 
Appendixes are added on Nonconformist education, Elmsley’s 
“Thefts” from Porson, Greek accents and pronunciation. There 
are valuable lists of scholars and translations of the period, and 
a full index. 

The whole is enlivened by delightfully apposite quotations 
and aphorisms. Some of these are well known, like Gaisford’s, 
“the advantages of a classical education are twofold—it enables 
us to look down with contempt on those who have not shared its 
advantages, and also fits us for places of emolument not only 
in this world, but in that which is to come” (there are variants), 
and Porson’s epigram on the Germans and Hermann. Others 
are new to the reviewer, at least, as Byron’s reply when it was 
proposed he should visit the antiquities of Ithaca—‘Let’s have 
a swim. I detest antiquarian twaddle”. There are vivid 
glimpses of the great and the almost great: Shelley, described by 
Trelawney as “Up at six or seven reading Plato, Sophocles or 
Spinoza, with the accompaniment of a hunch of dry bread”, or 
sitting by a dark pool in a pine forest with his Aeschylus by 
him (p. 168), Butler of Shrewsbury, Kidd, the editor of Dawes’s 
Miscellanea Critica, who ‘“‘can perhaps claim to have established 
a record with one of his footnotes which extends to twenty pages 
of close print and double columns” (p. 91), and a host of others. 
Many acute distinctions are made, as (p. 166): “It is worth 
noting that the liberty with which Greece was associated was 
freedom from a foreign yoke rather than political liberty. Thus 
Sparta was perhaps admired more than Athens”. 

Despite its title the book includes a chapter on Greek in 
Scotland, and refers to some Irishmen—among them our 
Congreve, Parnell, Leland, Berkeley, Goldsmith, Stock, Moore. 
Dr. Sheridan, one learns on p. 21, was perhaps the first to have 
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his pupils produce a Greek play. Only Wales seems to have 
been dumb in those industrious days. 

Altogether, this is an admirable book, erudite, comprehensive, 
accurate, and stimulating. It is finely produced by the Press of 
that University whose distinguished scholars are deservedly 
prominent in every chapter. 


W. B.S. 


Berkeley's Immaterialism. A Commentary on his “A Treatise 
Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge’. By 
A. A. Luce. London: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1945. 
Pp. xii + 163. Price 6/-. 


Dr. Luce has lately received, from an eminent Scots reviewer, 
the title of “our foremost Berkeleian”’, a compliment which he 
has richly earned by the extent and importance of his work in 
the field of Berkeleian philosophy. The compliment implies, of 
course, more than prominence as an expositor; perhaps inevitably 
so: for in philosophy, as in biography, complete detachment is 
hardly possible, even if it were desirable. Platonic scholars tend 
to be Platonists; Kantian commentators are often Kantians; and 
Dr. Luce makes no secret of his belief that Berkeley’s im- 
materialism is “sound doctrine”. There was indeed a time, he 
tells us—and it increases our respect for his work—when he penned 
criticisms of Berkeley in the “‘margins of my well-thumbed text- 
books”. But no reader of the work Dr. Luce has published 
within the last fifteen years could doubt that his purpose has 
been to defend as well as to expound. This purpose is frankly 
asserted in the present book: “I hold that Berkeley’s im- 
materialism is sound commonsense, and is seen to be such when 
it is cleared of misunderstandings and correctly presented.” In 
this defence of Berkeley, Dr. Luce addresses himself primarily 
to the student rather than his professor, but the latter will find 
the exposition scholarly, and the documentation adequate. 

In thirteen concise chapters Dr. Luce guides the student 
through the Principles from beginning to end. No important 
criticism of immaterialism, no difficulty of interpretation, is, I 
think, overlooked. The student will find the Dr. Johnson—W. B. 
Yeats misconception, that Berkeley “proved all things a dream”, 


1A compilation of material for a book on Classical studies in Ireland 
is being made; references would be welcomed by the Editors of this 
journal. 
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exposed and refuted. He will be shown what Berkeley really 
meant by esse est percipi. It will be made clear to him, and 
Dr. Luce is at his best in dealing with this point—that God is 
no deus ex machina in Berkeley’s system: the system points to 
Him as the una vera causa; He is not a mere supporter of “a 
tottering metaphysic”. Several other important points are dis- 
cussed, and, in an appendix, Dr. Luce considers the position of 
immaterialism to-day, arguing that many philosophers and 
scientists are coming to see that “‘matter’” has had its day. The 
book is written in a style which for directness, clarity, and happy 
use of illustration can be compared with Berkeley’s own. And, 
although the text is not overladen with footnotes and references, 
cre is continually conscious of the solid foundation of research on 
which the argument is built. 

What, then, is this immaterialism which Dr. Luce expounds 
and defends? In barest outline, it is this. Suppose we take 
some common object like an apple. This object can be described 
entirely in terms of what you and I can see, taste, feel, etc.: it 
is a “collection” of sense-data; in other words, it contains no 
matter, i.e. no non-sensible constituent. Now the sense-data we 
have just referred to must have been produced by some cause. 
You and I did not produce them. They are not produced by 
matter; for matter, even if it existed, would be inert. Nor do 
they produce themselves; for they too are inert. Therefore they 
must have been produced by God; an infinite, beneficent Being 
whose activity is analogous to that of us finite spirits. 

How is a reflective student likely to react to this theory? 
Leaving aside the misconceptions of Berkeley’s philosophy which 
we have already glanced at, what objections is he most likely to 
find made against it to-day? [I shall refer briefly to four of 
these. First, he will hear it said that Berkeley’s terminology is 
sometimes ambiguous and question-begging; in particular, that 
he uses the terms “perceive” and “in the mind” in none too 
careful a manner. Secondly, he will find that some philosophers 
strongly disagree with Berkeley’s account of the apple as a 
collection of sense-data, perceived and perceivable. They say 
we mean much more by the apple than this, and that Berkeley, 
in the words of Lewis Carroll’s Hatter, is confusing “‘I see what 
I eat” with “I eat what I see”. Thirdly, the modern “pheno- 
nienalist” will object that although he does agree with Berkeley’s 
account of the apple, he considers the introduction of God to be 
unnecessary: we don’t need, he will say, to postulate any active 
cause of sense-data, for the good reason that the notion of an 
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active cause is an outmoded conception; causality means only 
regularity. Then, fourthly, there are writers of another school, 
who will maintain, pace Berkeley, that matter may be active. 
Admittedly, they will say, you can’t directly see the activity of 
the non-spiritual, but you can infer it. Think of chemical 
activity, radio-activity, the ‘‘forces of nature”. Perhaps then, 
they will say, matter, and not God, is the immediate cause of 
cur sense-data. 

Dr. Luce is, of course, aware of these important objections, 
and he replies to them, either explicitly, or by implication in 
the course of his exposition. But to discuss how far his replies 
are convincing would exceed the scope of a comparatively short 
review. I shall only observe that he has made one reader say 
to himself—“Perhaps, after all, Berkeley is right”. And what- 
ever our student’s decision on these points may be, there are 
two conclusions at which he should certainly arrive: first, that 
Berkeley’s immaterialism is no crank theory, but a reasonable 
acount of “nature, man and God”, for which a strong case can 
be made; and secondly, that, even if Berkeley should prove to 
have been mistaken, there is now little excuse for being mistaken 
about Berkeley. 

E. J. F. 


A Forgotten Genius: Sewell of St. Columba’s and Radley. By 
LIONEL JAMES. Faber and Faber, London. 1945. Price 21/-. 


One is relieved to find that this is not merely a book for Old 
Boys. Sewell’s importance is perhaps over-emphasized in the 
title and in subsequent pages; but Mr. James has made a very 
interesting book out of him and his ideals. There is much to be 
lamed from unusual aspects here about Oxford and the Oxford’ 
Movement, Ireland and “the New Reformation” of a century 
ago, the higher ideals of education and religio-political tensions 
in early Victorian times. Besides this, the reader will find 
abundance of miscellaneous entertainment, varying from con- 
temporary portraits and caricatures to tolerable Latin versions. 
One’s general impression is that St. Columba’s and Radley were 
unusually favoured in their founder and that Sewell has been 
lortunate in his biographer. 


W. B.S. 
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